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CHAPTER 1 


PitiNoiPLES OF Bbixish Bdle : Earliest 
Declarations. 


Intioductoiy — Difficulties of Administration — Policies which might 
have been adopted— Policy which has been adopted — Conser- 
vation and reform — Magnitude of the Empire — Population- 
Diversity of language — Diversity of race and religion — One 
rule — Common rights and dntiea — A uniform political statna 
—Declaration of principles of British Buie. 

In governing India, England had to face a prob- 
lem of rare and unique difficulty. It is always diffi- 
cult for one country to rule anotlier from a distance, 
and the difficulty is increased when the country to be 
governed is great in extent and is inhabited by a vast 
population consisting of elements differing from each 
other and from the ruling nation, in race, religion, 
language and life. In the early days of British rule 
the area to be governed was smaller, the population 
less numerous, and the concerns of life simpler an^ 
less varied than they are now. But communication 
between England and India, and between different 
parts of India was not so swift and easy as it is now, 
the country was less known to the rulers, the rulers 
less known to the people, the governing body was 
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much smaller, and there was the inevitable difi&culty 
attendant on the beginning of a new system of admi- 
nistration. The task of government, therefore, if it 
has become more difficult in some respects, has be- 
come more easy in others. 

The English, when they found themselves pos- 
sessed of ruling fumbions, might have adopted one or 
other of several policies. They might have established 
one law for themselves and another for the people of 
this country, reserving to themselves privileges in re- 
gard to taxation, trade, appointments and the like, 
subjecting the people to disabilities of various kinds. 
They might, as between the different races and sects 
of India, have established laws and institutions of a 
diverse character intending to favour some and depress 
others. To save themselves the trouble of thinking 
out new systems, they might have sought to introduce 
wholesale the laws and institutions of their own 
country, abolishing whatever they found in existence. 
With the same object they might have abstained 
from interference altogether and let everything re- 
main as it was, thinking that the institutions though 
repugnant to their own ideas, were good enough*ior 
the people among whom they had grown. Or, if they 
permitted themselves to be carried away by ideas of 
symmetry and ideal excellence, they might, in dis- 
regard of the laws and institutions of this country 
and their own, have introduced a novel system which 
they considered perfect, and might have made it 
prevail in every part of their possessions, in entire 
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ignorance or contempt of what was in existence, or 
what might be suited to different conditions. / 

The policy which they adopted — and no doubt 
this was one of the alternatives open to them — was 
neither on^of m^'i^rfiAnate revolution nor one of 
wholesale r etention : it was inspired neither by ideas 
of abstract perfection, nor by a strong prejudice in 
favour ef the institutions of their own land or against 
those of this country. It was a cautious policy of 
conservat ion a nd reform_j of slow,_gradual, watchful 
adaptation Md developm^nJL, English rulers from 
the earliest days have aimed not so much at sym- 
metry or uniformity as at practical usefulness. 
They have not scrupled to change all they found to 
be morally wrong or practically useless or injurious ; 
but they have made no innovations otherwise than on 
grounds of practical necessity. Certain general 
principles of justice and good government they have 
recognised as applicable to the entire country. Local 
laws and the details of the administrative system 
have been determined In different parts of the 
cogntry by their varying needs. In a word, 
wherever possible they have shown respect for in- 
digenous ideas and institutions and have retained 
and sought to develop much that is old. At the 
same time, in obedience to their own ideas of 
progress and out of a desire to advance the best 
interests of the country, they have sought to 
introduce Western ideas into schemes of legislation 
and administration and to engraft Western 
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institutions on the country as far as practicable. The 
progress of India under British rule has been 
accomplished by such preservation and such adap- 
tation. The story of the progress will be fully told 
by noting the points on which British rulers have 
maintained an unbroken continuity of Indian 
tradition, and on which they have sought to re- 
fashion old institutions, or where necessary, intro- 
duce absolutely new ones of a Western type. 

An idea of the extent of the Indian Empire may 
be formed from the fact that it contains about 
1,833,000 square miles of country. The provinces 
under British administration comprise 1,124,000' 
square miles, the aggregate area of the Indian 
States being 709,000 square miles. The largest 
British Provinces are : — ^Burma including the Shan 
States, etc. (230 839 square miles), Madras (142,330 
square miles), Bombay including Aden (123,059 
square miles), and the United Provinces (107,267 
square miles). After the territorial redistributions 
of 1912, Bihar and Orissa cover 83,181 square 
miles, while Bengal with its 28 districts covers 
78,699 square miles. The area covered by 'the 
Assam administration is 53,015 square miles. 

The population, acoording to the census of 1921, 
is approximately 318,942,480, of whom 247,003,293 
are enumerated in British territory and 71,939,187 
in the Indian States. Bengal has got a population 
of 47,592,462. Next come the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh with a population of 46,510,668. 
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Oompared with the total for 1911, the increase in 
population is, 3,786,084 or 1*2 per cent. 

No less than 220 distinct languages including 38 
minor dialects have been recorded as vemaculars in 
the Indian Empire. Most of these may be grouped 
under three large families. The Indo-Chinese 
languages are found in the Himalayas, Burma and 
North-Eastern India, the Dravido-Munda ones main- 
ly in the south and centre of the Peninsula; and the 
Indo-European on the North-Western Frontier, in 
the Punjab, Bombay, Bengal, Assam, and the 
country between the State of Hyderabad and the 
Himalayas, 

The people of the Indian Empire have been 
classified, from an ethnological point of view, into 
seven main physical types or, roughly speaking, 
races. Hhe religions they profess have been classi- 
fied under ten broad heads. Types as well as the 
religions admit of numerous sub-divisions. 

Amongst a people so numerous, inhabiting a 
country so large, belonging to such a variety of 
races, and professing so many religions, there must 
be a diversity of life and thought, and a diversity 
ani even a conflict of interests. Since the disrup- 
tion of the Mughal Empire India’s varied people 
have been brought under one rule, namely, that of 
England, and a common rule has brought with it 
common political rights and duties which tend to 
overshadow and suppress the petty conflicts of 
racial, class or sectarian interests. The Hindu and 
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the Mahomedan, for instance, and the Parsi and 
the Christian, may, worship at different shrines 
according to different methods, may pursue different 
modes of education, may observe different rules of 
social life, and these differences may breed little 
or great jealousies. But they, all alike have the 
same political status, that is to say, they have been 
invested, as citizens of a state, with common 
rights, and have been made, also as citizens of a 
state, subject to common duties and obligations. 
Each has religious and social freedom, and no cne 
can interfere with another, however keen the ani- 
mosity. 

As early as 1833, when the Charter of the East 
India Company was renewed by a statute of Parlia- 
ment known as 3 and 4 Will. IV, C. 85, it was 
declared by section 87 of that statute that ‘‘ no 
native of the said territories, nor any natural-born 
subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall by 
reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them be disabled from holding any 
place, ofi&ce, or employment under the Company.” 
As Sir Courtenay Ilbert observes, ‘ ‘ The policy of 
freely admitting natives of India to a share in the 
administration of the country has never been more 
broadly or emphatically enunciated.” * 

Another section of the same statute, after reciting 
that ” the removal of the restrictions on the inter- 
course of Europeans with the said territories will 


* The Government of India, p. 91. 
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render ib necessary bo provide for any mischief or 
dangers bhab may arise bherefrom,” requires bhe 
Governor- General in Council, by laws and regula- 
bions, ‘ ‘ bo provide wibh all convenienb speed, for bhe 
probecbion of bhe nabives of bhe said berribories from 
insulb and outrage in bheir persons, religions, and 
opinions.” 

By bhe same statute also bhe Governor-General 
in Council was required forthwith to take into con- 
sideration the means of mitigating the state of 
slavery, and of ameliorating the condition of slaves 
and of extinguishing slavery throughout the Indian 
territories as soon as such extension should be prac- 
ticable and safe, and to prepare and submit to the 
Court of Directors draft Bills on the subject. In 
preparing these drafts due regard was directed bo be 
had of the laws of marriage and the rights and 
authorities of fathers and heads of families. 

The most systematic statement of bhe broad ^ 
principles of British Eule in India was made in a 
Proclamation by Queen Victoria on the assumption 
of bhe Government of India by the Crown from 
the East India Company after the Sepoy Mutiny. 
Ib*wa3 entitled a ” Proclamation by bhe Queen 
in Council, to bhe Princes, Chiefs and People of 
India ” and was read out, and published in bhe 
Calcutta Gazette, on November 1, 1858. No com- 
ment is needed bo emphasise and bring into promi- 
nence bhe just, impartial, beneficeab spirit bhab per- 
vades the Proclamation. The texts of Queen 
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Victoria’s Proclamation as well as the proclamations 
and utterances of her successors, !King-Emperor 
Edward VII and King-Emperor George V, afford 
interesting and inspiring reading and fully explain 
the principles of British Buie in India. They ate 
given at the end of this book in the form of ap- 
pendices. 

Of no less import, importance and interest to 
the student proper, as well as to the people at large, 
are the memorable utterances of King-Emperor 
George V in reply to the Address of Welcome which 
the Senate of the University of Calcutta presented 
to His Majesty when His Majesty and the Queen- 
Empress were pleased to visit Calcutta in 1912 after 
the Durbar at Delhi. 

The Address and the Beply are given in Appen- 
dices IV and V. They have been inscribed on 
marble, in the Darbhanga Library Building where 
the work of the University is conducted — ^fittingly in 
characters of gold. 



CHAPTER n 

The Work of Conservation. 

Beligious toleration — Kneouragement of Oriental Iieaming — 
Bespect for indigenous lavs and usages — Continuity in 
regard to Land Tenures — Early Village Police — Early system 
of Judicature — Pundbayeta. 

Freedom of faith and worship was guaranteed 
to all classes by the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, 
and by the Charter Act of 1833 the Qovemor- 
General in Council was required to pass laws and 
regulations for protection of the people “ from in- 
sult and outrage in their persons, religions and 
opinions.” By the same Act it was declared that 
no man was to be held disqualified for any office by 
reason of his religion. Protection from insult and 
outrage in religion is given by the Indian Penal 
Code passed in 1860. Chapter XY (from section 
295 to section 298) of that code deals with offences 
relating to religion. “ The principle on which it 
ha^ been framed,” says Mr. Whitley Stokest 
“ is this that every man should be suffered to profess 
his own religion and that no man should be 
suffered to insult the religion of another. Most of 
the offences mentioned are in the nature of wanton 
insults to existing creeds.” * 


* Anglo-Indian Codes, Vd. T, p. 32. 
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The British Government have adopted the prin- 
ciple of religious toleration in Indiai for in the first 
place, every one is at liberty to profess his own 
religion and to practise it lawfully, secondly, no one 
is ordinarily disqualified for any office by reason of 
his religion, lastly, in accordance with the directions 
of the Despatch of 1854, no religious test or teach- 
ing is generally prescribed in schools or colleges 
established by Government.* For a full apprecia- 
tion of this liberty it is necessary to remember that 
such toleration is a recent blessing even in England. 
It was only in 1829 that the last Catholic Belief Act 
was passed, and it was not till 1858 that the Jewish 
Belief Act was passed. Beligious liberty in England 
was attained after a struggle extending over three 
centuries. In India it has been early recognised 
by the British rulers who have, in this respect, 
wisely followed the examples of enlightened Indian 
rulers like Asoka and Akbar. The Charter Act was 
passed only four years after the last Catholic Belief 
Act; and the Queen’s Proclamation was issued the 
very year that the Jewish Belief Act was passed. 

Education largely determines the thought, cj^a- 
racter and life of a people. British rulers of India 
have never sought to interfere with the old, indigen- 
ous, national institutions for the imparting of edu- 
cation, namely, the tols of the Hindus and the 


Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV, p. 447. 
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maTctaha and madrassas of the Mahomedans.* In 
recent years several of these institutions have been 
encouraged by the holding of examinations, the 
grant of scholarships to, and bestowal of titles and 
academic honours on, students and grant of salaries 
and stipends to teachers. Colleges and schools for 
the cultivation of Oriental learning have been 
established in different parts of the country. The 
Calcutta Madrassa for Mahomedans was founded by 
Warren Hastings in 1782. A Sanskrit College was 
founded at Benares in 1791. The object of the 
institution was “ the preservation and cultivation 
of the laws, literature and religion of the Hindus 
(and more particularly their laws) in their sacred 
city.” In the Charter Act of 1813 there was a 
clause that one lakh of rupees in each year should be 
” set apart and applied to the revival and improve- 
ment of literature and the encouragement of the 
learned Natives of India, ani for the introduction 
and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among 
the inhabitants of the British territories in India.” 
The grant was devoted mainiy to the upkeep of the 
Oriental colleges, to payment of stipends to students, 
anft the publication of works of Oriental literature.! 

■ Far a brief description of indigenous sjstems of instruction 
see Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. IV, pp. 107-409. For Ognres con. 
cerning the number of tols in different parts of the country at 
different periods, see P. N. Bose’s History of Hindu Civilisation, 
Vol. m, p. 166. 

t Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV, p. 409. 
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A Sanskrit College was opened at Poona in 1821. 
Lord Amherst founded the Calcutta Sanskrit College 
in 1824. Stipends were formerly allowed to Brahmin 
students only, and the college was originally 
open to them alone. The restriction has now been 
removed, and Hindu students of all castes are ad- 
mitted there. The Agra and Delhi Colleges were 
founded, between 1824 and 1825, on an Oriental 
basis. English education, however, was soon graft- 
ed upon the original plan. Geography and Mathe- 
matics were included in the college curriculum. 
English classes were attached to the Sanskrit Col- 
lege of Calcutta and to the Agra College, while at 
Delhi and Benares district schools were formed for 
the teaching of the English language.* 

As in education, so in the administration of law, 
the object of the East India Company was to make 
as little alteration as possible in the existing state 
of things. A Begulation + passed by Warren 
Hastings in 1772 directs that in all suits regarding 
inheritance, marriage, caste and other religious 
usages or institutions, the laws of the Horan 
with respect to Mahomedans, and those of the 
Shastras with respect to “ Gentoo8,’'t as the Hindus 
had come to be called, shall be adhered to in all 

■ P. N. Bose's History, Vd. HI, p. 164. 

j Baction 23 of tbe Jodioisi Begalatioas at the 21at Angast, 

+ Dr. C. D. Hield ssys, “ ‘ Geotoo * is derived from Fortngaese 
‘gentio* which means a gentile or heathen, and it came to 
mean a native of India, a Hindu.” 
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courts in the mofussil. In a Begulation of 1781 it 
is further laid down that in all cases for which 
no specific directions are given, the judges 
should act according to justice, equity and good 
conscience. By a Parliamentary Statute * of 1781 
it was declared that the Supreme Court was to 
have jurisdiction in all manner of actions and suits 
against the inhabitants of Calcutta, provided that 
their inheritance and succession to lands, rents and 
goods, and all matters of contract and dealing 
between party and party, shall be determined in the 
case of Mahomedans, by the laws and usages of 
Mahomedans, and in the case of Gentoos by the laws 
and usages of Gentoos; and where only one of the 
parties shall be a hlahomedan or Gentoo, by the 
laws and usages of the defendant. 

It was further declared | that “ in order that re- 
gard should be had to the civil and religious usages 
of the said natives, the rights anQ authorities of 
fathers of families and masters of families, accord- 
ing as the same might have been exercised by the 
Gentoo or Mahomedsn law, shall be preserved to 
them respectively within their said families; nor 
shall any acts done in consequence of the rule and 
law of caste respecting the members of the said 
families only be held and adjudged a crime, although 
the same may not be justifiable by the laws of 
England. 


• 21 Gao. m, C. 70, 8. 17. 
t Section 18, 
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An eminent writer observes : “ If we survey the 
whole field of law, as administered by the British 
Indian courts, and examine the extent to which it 
consists of English and native law respectively, we 
shall find that Warren Hastings’ famous rule,* 
though not binding on the Indian legislatures, still 
indicates the class of subjects with which the Indian 
legislatures have been chary of interfering, and which 
they have been disposed to leave to the domain of 

native law and usage Within the domain of 

family law, including the greater part of the law of 
succession and inheritance, natives still retain their 
personal law, either modified or formulated, to some 
extent, by Anglo-Indian legislation. Hindus retain 
their law of marriage, of adoption, of the joint 
family, of partition, of succession. Mahomedans 
retain their law of marriage, of testamentary and 
intestate succession, and of wakf or guasi-religious 
trusts.”! 

Methods of land settlement will be described 
hereafter somewhat in detail. Here it is necessary 
only to observe that, in regard to these also, English 
administrators have shown, as far as possibl^'br 
desirable, a spirit of conservation. ‘ ‘ To the Native 
rule in its last stage of decrepitude, succeeded the 
government of the East India Company; but at first, 
whether owing to want of experience or ether causes, 
no attempt was made to displace the existing 

* Laid down in Judicial Regnlations of the 2l3t August, 1772. 

t The Government of India, by Sir Courtenay Ilbert, p. 401. 
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system.” * ” The whole system, originated in the 
palmy days of Mughal power, was now in its last 
decrepitude. There was then no other course but to 
continue to follow, at least in its general lines, the 
system which we found in existence.” t 

In Bombay the raiyatwari system was the system 
of the Mahratta Government which preceded the 
British, and although this was not the case in Madras, 
still in tdany districts the facts of land-tenure were 
such that its adoption was regarded as to some 
extent a necessary conclusion. Innovations have 
been made from time to time by Regulations and 
Acts, but, except probably in the United Provinces 
and the Punjab, the old Indian systems seem to 
have been the basis of land-tenures under English 
rule. The important branch of law relating to the 
tenure of land, as embodied in the Bent and Reve- 
nue Acts and Regulations of the different provinces, 
though baaed on Indian customs, exhibits a struggle 
and compromise between English and Indian prin- 
ciples.! 

The village police in the early days of British rule 
wm not a creditable institution, but, such as it was, 
it was based on the old system. The village watch- 
man and the village headman could not be dispensed 
with. ‘‘With the decline of the Mughal power the 

* A Mannal of the Land Itevenuo ByHlema and Land Tenutef 
of Britieh India, by B. H Baden-Powell, p. 114, 

+ Ibid, p. llfl. 

X The Gotemment of India, by Sir Courfr-nay 
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system of police fell into great disorder, and the 
petty chiefs and Zamindars, no longer dreading 
punishment from above, used their adherents to 
ravage and plunder the lands of their neighbours. 
This evil example was followed by the village head- 
men and the village police. Most of the latter be- 
came thieves themselves, and many of the former 
harboured crimin *id connived at crime for a 

share of the booty This was the state of things 

which the British found in the early days of their 
rule, and as a first step towards reform the Zamin- 
dars were relieved of their police duties, which were 
transferred to the District Magistrates, each district 
being divided into small police jurisdictions with an 
area of about 20 square miles. This formed the 
charge of a daroga who had under him twenty to 
fifty armed men, and was also given authority over 
the village watchmen.” * This system, however, 
did not produce the desired results. Beform and 
reorganisation of the police have been going on ever 
since. 

The earliest courts established by the Company 
were very largely made up of the class of judL.ial 
machinery that had existed under Mahomedan rule. 
In 1772 t a Diwani or Civil Court, and a Bouidari or 
Criminal Court were established for each provincial 
division or Collectorship as it then existed. The 
Collector of the Company presided over thp Civil 

• The Imperial Q-azetteer of India, Vol. IV, p. 386. 

t Under Begulations of the ICth Angust. 
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'Court. The Kazi and Mufti * of the district'and two 
TMauIvis sat in the Criminal Court to administer the 
Mahomedan Law of Crimes. It was the Collector’s 
■duty to see that the proceedings were regular and 
the decision fair and impartial. An appeal lay from 
the Civil Court to the Sadar Diwani Adalat which 
consisted of the President and Members of Council, 
•assisted by the Indian ofiBoers ' ^i^e khalsa or ex- 
'■chequer;* and from the Criminal Court to the 
.'Nizamat Adalat which consisted of a chief Officer of 
Justice appointed by the Nawab Nazim, and the 
Head Kazi and Mufti and three eminent Maulvis. 
The Proceedings of the Nizamat Adalat were subject 
to the control of the President and Council, t 

Punohayets are an old institution here, and they 
have received legislative recognition in many parts 
of the country, for instance, in Bengal, Bombay, 
Bihar, the United Provinces, and the Punjab. 
They are part of the indigenous self-governing 

• machinery in villages. A punchayet, — ^which liter- 
ally means a body of five men, — is an assembly of 

• elders which has been accustomed from very old . 

to decide local disputes of a social and even 
of a legal character. Government have never sought 
to extinguish it but have, on the contrary, been 

* In the Mahomedan regime it was the duty of the Kazi to 

• decide claims of inheritance or succession. The Mufti expounded 
the Iiaw for the Kazi. 

f G. D. Field's Introduction to the Hegulations of the Bengal 
■Code, Section 191. 

2 
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ready to utilise its services wherever it has existed* 
though on lines and ior purposes somewhat diSerenh 
from the originall A notable feature of the admini- 
stration of local self-government, since it was trans- 
ferred to popular control, has been a certain readi- 
ness to revive the Village Punch ay et or Committee 
of Elders. Even before the introduction of the 
Montagu-Chelmstord Beforms, attempts had been 
made in several provinces to invest the Punchayets 
with certain important powers; but of late these 
attempts have been considerably reinforced on 
account of the zeal of popular ministeia. There is 
now no reason to doubt that the Village BeLf-Oovem- 
ment in India has a great future before it. 
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Political Pboorbss. 

Westein ideas and institutioDs introduced and adapted as an 
agency of progress — Codes — Their advantages sod purposes 
— EgoAlity in the eye of the Iiaw — ^Bights of Citizenship — 
Abolition of Biavery — Open administration of jostioe — Pnbli- 
city of proceedings in Courts of ijaw and Legislative 
Conncils — Safeguards for the proper administration of justice 
— System of criminal procedure — Safeguards of personal 
liberty — Eacilities for defence — No conviction on aantenoe 
without a trial— Trial by Jury — Its advantagea — Looal Self' 
Qovemment — Indigenous forms uf Local Self'Crovernment 
distinguished from the modern — The elective system — Its 
gradual espansion— Progress dependeut on success— Objects 
of Local Self-Government — Jletbod of development. 

In the preceding chapters an attempt has been 
made to show how far British rulers from the 
earliest times have sought to maintain, as far as 
possible, out of a regard for the interests and wishes 
of i^be people, the laws and institutions they; found 
existing in the country. But they have always 
aimed at progressi and have therefore felt it neoea- 
sary to introdifoe Western ideas and institutions and 
to adapt them to the circumstances of the country. 
They have done so out of an honest belief that these 
ideas and institutions would really be an agency of 
progress, and that they would be a means of i 
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securing the moral and intellectual advancement of 
the people and bringing to them an improved 
mauerial condition and greater happiness. 

The systematic bodies of laws called Codes or 
Acts that have been passed in this country embody 
modem ideas. It is not always, nor in every 
country, that laws have existed in the form of codes. 
But that form has this advantage that the law is 
expressed in a clear, dehnite, well-arranged manner, 
that it is published to all the world and is capable 
of being easily ascertained and understood by 
students and practitioners, judges and magistrates, 
and even the general public. The English Parlia- 
ment decided long ago on the necessity of having 
Codes for India. The Charter Act of 1833 * stated 
that it was ‘'expedient that, subject to such special 
arrangements as local circumstances may require, 
a general system of judicial establishments and 
police, to which all persons whatsoever, as well 
Europeans as natives, may be subject, should be 
established in the said territories at an early period 
and that such laws as may be applicable in common 
to all classes of the inhabitants of the said territo''’es 
due regard being had to the rights, feelings, and 
peculiar usages of the people, should be enacted; 
and that all laws and customs having the force of 
law within the said territories should be ascertained 
and consolidated, and, as occasion may requite, 


* SeedoD S3. 
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amended.” By the same Act the Governor- 
General in Council was directed to issue a commis- 
sion to be known as the Indian Law Commission 
with the fullest powers ” to enquire and report on 
the existing laws and the judicial machinery,” and 
the reports were to be laid before Parliament. 
Macaulay was the most prominent member of the 
first Indian Law Commission.! 

It should be noted that according to the direc- 
tion of Parliament, in the preparation of the codes 
due regard was to be had to the rights, feelings, and 
usages of the people, and that the existing laws, 
written as well as customary, were to be fully 
ascertained. In the next place the equality of all 
men in the eye of the law was declared in unequi- 
vocal language. ' ‘ All persons whatsoever, as well 
Europeans as natives ” were to be subject to a 
general system of judicial establishments and police; 
and such laws were to be enacted as might be appli- 
cable in common to all classes of inhabitants. In 
regard to their form the Indian Qodes have been 
hi^ly spoken of by competent authorities. A dis- 
tinguished English lawyer * says they are ” the best 
models yet produced. ” As to their substance it is 
enough ~to say that their basis is the law of England 
stript of its local peculiarities, and modified with 
regard to the condition, institutions and climate of 


* Rir Fredecick Pollock. 
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India- and the cfafoacter, neligions and nsag^ of liie 

popuiarion.* 

Equality in the eye of the lav is a great blesafang 
to a people. It means that there are no privileged 
classes or mdlTidnaia, that the oppressor's -wrong 
cannot go unpunished, that all enjoy equal and im- 
partial protection of the la-w. that all have the same 
rights of citizenship. 'IbetB is not in India any 
distinction of the jus chilej and the jus gentium + 
as there was in ancient Borne. It has to be remem- 
bered that this principle of legal equality was recog- 
nised by British rulers. It was declared by the 
Charter Act of 1833 and solemnly and emphatically 
repeated by the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 
and later Eoyal Proclamations. As regards the 
criminal law it finds expression in the Pena! Code 
which declares § that every person shall be liable to 
punishment under the Code and not otherwise, for 
violating its provisions in British India on or after 
the 1st January, 1862. |j 

The English rulers have established liberty and 
equality. They have abolished slavery and have 
given the same legal rights to all, — ^to persons' 'of 

• The Anglo-Indian Codes, by - Whitley Stokes, Vol. I, 
General Introduction, p. zxn. 

f Civil Law : law applicable to the ciois or citizen. 

t Law applicable to the (conquered) races or nations. 

S Section 2. 

II A few of the highest officials are not snbject to the jnria- 
diction of the Indian Cooits and are triable only in England. 
These little exceptions may well be ignored. 
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-^very race, sect, and class, and to persons standing 
In any relation to each other in domestic or social 
dife, — ^to husband and wile, father and son, master 
•and servant, zamindar and raiyat, prince and sub- 
'.ject. It has become an accepted principle of the 
English system of administration that the law is 
^0 respecter of persona. 

Justice is openly and publicly administered. 
The courts are open to the public not only for the 
■purpose of instituting proceedings but also for the 
purpose of witnessing proceedings, practically in any 
•case whatsoever. The presiding officer may take 
steps to prevent over-crowding or disorder, but, 
generally speaking, any one has a right to go into 
a court and see how cases are tried. An opportu- 
nity is thus given to the public to judge for them- 
selves how justice is administered. There is 
nothing to prevent the publication of proceedings 
in courts of law or in legislative councils. There 
have been periods oven in the history of England 
when in the trial of certain classes the proceedings 
have been secret ; and the freedom of reporting 
debates in Parliament was recognised only in 1771 
after a bitter and protracted struggle between the 
press and the magistracy on the one band, and the 
House of Commons on the other. 

Gases have to be decided according to law as well 
as .equity and good conscience, but not according 
to the discretion or caprice of the judge. Every 
person that seeks justice may move the machinery of 
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the courts. No case is decided without giving a full* 
hearing to both parties through their advocates, or- 
personally if they cannot engage any. Evidence is ■ 
openly given, under conditions that the law lays 
down. Each party has the right to test the evidence- 
given by the other by cross-examination. In crimi- 
nal cases no evidence is received against an accused, 
person otherwise than in his presence. In all cases 
evidence has to be given on oath or solemn afB^ma- 
tion, and the penalties are serious for giving false 
evidence. Under certain circumstances it is an- 
offence to decline to give evidence. In a word every 
possible safeguard has been taken for thorough 
investigation of facts in every judicial trial, and for 
fair and impartial administration of justice. 

A criminal or rather an accused person is judged 
only by the evidence that is produced against him- 
with reference to the particular crime with which he- 
is charged : and it is the business of the complain- 
ant or prosecutor to offer evidence upon which a 
conviction is demanded. If no such evidence is 
forthcoming, the accused person is discharged. 
According to the inquisitorial procedure which ‘^'ob- 
tains in France, an accused person is liable to have- 
his private character and all his antecedents ran- 
sacked and if a suspicion could be raised that he 
was a likely person to have committed the crime 
in question by reason of his character and past 
history, he would bo called upon to prove hie 
innocence. If he failed to give adequate proof he 
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would be convicted. Obviously the prisoner is at a 
great disadvantage under the latter system.'* 

The criminal law of a country is a measure of 
the personal liberty enjoyed by its inhabitants. 
Under the English system safeguards have been, 
provided that personal liberty may not be needlessly 
or unjustly imperilled. Where a person has 
committed or is believed to have committed a crime, 
a complaint has to be made against him. The party 
that gives inf Drmation or makes a complaint is liable 
to be punished if his information or complaint turns 
out to be false. Then the person against whom a 
complaint is made or information laid, has to be 
brought before a court. Except in the case of the 
graver oSences, a man cannot be arrested without 
a warrant. At the trial an accused person may be- 
defended by counsel and he cannot be convicted or 
punished before being heard in his defence. He is 
presumed to be innocent until his guilt is proved. 
He cannot be examined or cross-examined as a 
witness, but he is permitted to make a statement 
and offer evidence in his defence if be pleases. 
T'sese are great advantages to a prisoner; any 
greater could hardly exist. Some are special to the 
English system. They all indicate a great 'regard' 
for personal liberty. Several of these are privileges 
that have made their appearance late in English 
history. The criminal law of England has not' 

* See Sheldon Amoe'e “ Systematic View of the Science of. 
Jarieprudence,” pp. 3^, 350. 
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always been as fair and generous as it is now ; on 
' the contrary there was a time when it was extreme- 
ly unfair to prisoners. “ The deepest stain upon 
the policy of irresponsible government is to be found 
in the history of the criminal law. The lives of 
■men were sacrificed with a reckless barbarity, 
worthier of an Eastern despot, or an African chief 
' than of a Christian state." It was only in 1836 
that after a contention of many years the privilege 
was secured to prisoners, on trial for felony, of being 
'heard hy counsel. 

Under some very special and exceptional 
• circumstances a person may be placed under personal 
restraint otherwise than in pursuance of some judicial 
, proceeding. The circumstances are set forth in 
Begulation III of 1818, the Bengal Criminal Law 
.Amendment Act, 1925, and some other laws and 
iragulations. For reasons of State the Governor- 
■ General in Council may issue a warrant of commit- 
maent directing that an individual should be placed 
■■under personal restraint, against whom there may 
not be sufficient ground to institute a judicial 
proceeding. The person so placed under restrednt 
is not declared as convicted of any offence, nor has 
he to undergo any labour. Care is taken of the 
health and comfort of a State prisoner, and provision 
is made for his support according to his rank in 
life and to his own wants and those of his family. 

• The Constitutional History of England, by Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, Vol. HI, p. 393. 
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The institution of Trial by Jury was introduced 
by the Code of Criminal Procedure of 1861. 
Prisoners who are tried in the High Courts are 
tried by a judge and a jury and a unanimous 
verdict is final, though the judge may be of a 
■different mind and opinion. In Courts of Sessions 
'prisoners are tried by judges assisted either by 
juries or assessors. The Local Governments 
determined by notification the districts in which 
trials are to be held with the aid of juries or of 
assessors. In any trial before a jury it is lor the 
judge to decide questions of law and for the jury 
to determine questions of fact. The judge, at 
the close of the hearing, sums up the evidence in 
his charge or address to the jury, interprets the law 
applicable to the case and puts to the jury the 
question or questions of fact -upon which their 
verdict has to be given. Triai by jury is in Engiand 
a valued popular right and is an institution of very 
long standing. It is one of Ei^land's gifts to 
India. The advantage to the prisoner lies in the 
iact that questions of fact are determined not from 
a tfehhnical point of view by a lawyer, but from a 
ibroad, commonsense point of view by laymen. It 
is also an advantage that questions of fact are 
determined from an independent as distinguished 
from an official point of view.* That trial by jury 

* See Sheldon Amos’s ” Science of Law " (The Interna. 
■Uonal Scientific Series), pp. 26740. 
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mav be a success, that is, may result in the efficient- 
administration of justice, it is necessary that jurors- 
should be intelligent and fairly well-educated men, 
and, above all, honest and independent. 

Political progress has been sought to be achieved 
not only by the passing of laws in accordance with 
advanced Western ideas and by providing a. 
machinery for their proper administration, but also 
by the introduction of a system of Local Self- 
Government. It . only means that some or all the 
local concerns of a locality are managed directly 
by local authorities. In nearly all cases of local 
self-government some powers of supervision and 
general control are retained by the Govern- 
ment. In regard to matters municipal there is- 
local self-government in Calcutta. That means 
that the municipal affairs of Calcutta are managed 
not by the Government of India nor by the 
Government of Bengal, but by a body called the 
Corporation of Calcutta which is controlled by the 
representatives of the rate-payers of the town. 
A detailed account of systems of local self- 
government in India will be given in a later chs;^er. 
It is necessary here only to explain the meaning of 
the phrase and indicate the purposes of the institu- 
tion. 

Local self-government of a certain kind is an 
ancient institution in India. Megasthenes has- 
referred to the municipal administration of the 
ancient city of Pataliputra under the first Maurya. 
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Emperor Ghandragupta, by a commission of thirty 
members. The perfection of the municipal 
arrangements indicated in the account of 
l^legasthenes is astonishing. ‘ ‘ Examination of the 
'departmental details increases our wonder that 
such an organization could have been planned and 
efficiently operated in India in 300 B. C. It may 
be doubted if any of the ancient Greek cities were 
better organized.” * The whole fabric of the admi- 
nistration of the Chola Kingdom in South India 
between A. D. 800 and 1300 ” rested upon the 
basis of the village, or rather of unions of villages. 
Each union managed its local affairs through the 
agency of an assembly (mahSsabhd), which possessed 
and exercised extensive powers subject to the 
control of the royal officers. The assembly was 
elected by an elaborate machinery for casting lots, 
and the members held office for one year. Each 
union had its own local treasury, and enjoyed full 
control over the village lands, being empowered 
even to sell them in certain contingencies. Com- 
mittees were appointed to look after tanks, gardens, 
justice, and other departments.” t 

Tillage disputes were decided by local bodies. 
The village police was locally constituted and was 
under local control. The punchayet decided social 
as well as legal controversies. The system of local 


* The Oxford History of India, by V. A. Smith, p. 87. 
f The Oxford History of India, by Y. A. Smith, p. 912. 
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self-government introduced into India by Britisb- 
rulers, especially since the days of Lord Bipon is, 
perhaps, more uniform and more widely prevalent. 
It is constructed with a view to practical efficiency 
and political education of the people. The objects 
sought to be attained are, first that local concerns 
should be properly managed by men with local 
knowledge ; second, that in this way the higher 
authorities should be relieved of a portion of their 
burdens ; and, third, that the people should be 
gradually trained in the art of self-government. For 
the last of these purposes local officials are 
associated with elected representatives of the 
people. The whole system is a tentative one, and, 
as it succeeds, it is being gradually extended and 
developed. That is to say. it is being extended over 
a larger and larger area, the constituencies are 
being enlarged, and the elective system is being 
expanded. Apart from the constitution of locab 
self-governing bodies, the elective principle is every 
day receiving wider recognition. The majority 
of the members of the Provincial Legislative- 
Councils and of the two chambers of the Ind'an 
Legislature are directly elected by the qualified 
voters. From the example of the Government the 
people are coming to apply the elective principle 
more and more largely to such of their own concerns' 
as admit of its application. 

Systems of local self-government differ from, 
each other in regard to their constitution, in regard. 
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for instance, to the strength or proportion of the • 
elective element and the degree of supervision or* 
control reserved to superior authorities. Local self- 
government is opposed to central or centralised' 
government. The policy of the rulers is gradually 
to decentralise Government or to extend local self- 
government. But in this as in other matters they 
guide themselves by no theoretical principles, but 
study th'e lessons of experience and proceed cautious- 
ly. The Decentralisation Commission, presided over- 
by Mr. G. E. H. Hobhouse, M.P., made large 
recommendations for further decentralisation, and 
legislative effect has already been given to many of: 
these recommendations. 

Self-governing institutions develop in the ordi- 
nary way from the smaller into the larger, and the- 
capacity for self-government grows likewise from the 
management of the smaller bodies to that of the 
larger. Government are ready to grant an extension 
of self-government only when it has succeeded on a.- 
smaller scale. The system of self-government has 
thejefore gone on developing with the increasing fit- 
ness of the people. We may notice that so far back 
as 1882, a resolution of Lord Eipon’s Government 
laid down in the clearest terms that the object of 
local institutions was to train the people in the man- 
agement of their own local affairs, and that political 
education of this sort must generally take precedence- 
over considerations of departmental efficiency. One-^ 
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of the fundatneutal principles of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Beforms is that “ there should be, as far 
as possible, complete popular control in local bodies 
and the largest possible independence for them of 
outside control.” In 1918 the Government of India 
issued an important resolution laying down in general 
terms certain lines of progress. While reiterating the 
principles enunciated by Lord Bipon’a Government, 
the new resolutions proceeded to affirm that the 
general policy must henceforward be one of gradually 
removing all unnecessary official control and difieren- 
tiating between the spheres of action appropriate for 
Government and other local institutions. This policy 
is already being pursued in Bengal, where official 
Chairmen of District Boards are giving place to 
elected non-official Chairmen, and the proportion of 
non-official elected members is being appreciably 
increased. The introduction of the Beforms has trans- 
ferred the control of local self-government to Minis- 
ters responsible to the legislature, and as a conse- 
quence, during the last few years, almost every local 
Government has been zealous to foster the progress 
of local institutions. 

Political progress of the country has also been 
advanced considerably by the foundation, since 
the year 1885, of the Indian National Congress 
which has steadily advocated the increasing asso- 
ciation of Indiana in the different branches of the 
administration and the greater participation of the 
children of the soil in the deliberations of the 
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Government. But by far the most important factor 
in the political progress of India within recent years 
has been the declaration made by the late Mr. 
Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, on August 
20, 1917, that “the policy of His Majesty's tlovorn- 
ment, with which the Govoramont of India are m 
complete accord, is that of the increasing associa- 
tion of Indians in every branch of the administration 
and the' gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realiza- 
tion of responsible government in India as nu 
integral part of the British Empire." The pre- 
amble of the Government of India Act, I'dll), raettos 
this declaration in unambiguous terms and the 
Act itself marks a substantial step in the direetion 
of progress towards responsible government by the 
creation of an electorate and the bestowal of some 
share in the work and responsibilities of govern- 
ment on those whom the electorate chooses to re- 
present its interests. 
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SuppRBSsioK OF Social Abuses. 

Suppression of indecent, immoral and criminal practices — 
History of the practice of Sati — History of measures for ita 
repression— Hook-swinging — ^History of measures for its re- 
pression — Attitude of the Government towards social evils — 
Infanticide— Immoral practices — ^Remarriage of Hindu 

widows — Removal of the disabilities of converts— Female 
education — Laws in restraint of indecent and immoral prac- 
tices. 


Religious and social usages of all races and sects- 
have been respected under British rule. Such of 
them, however, as were of an objectionable or crimi- 
nal character, could not be tolerated. Those prac- 
tices would be regarded as oi a criminal cbaraoter 
which would tend to the destruction of human life 
or to the infliction of injury on person or property. 
Whenever any usages had to be stopped the rules 
proceeded very cautiously and paid due respect to the 
opinions of the society concerned. They have in' the 
first instance given a warning or taken only mild 
action and have trusted to the accomplishment of 
reform by the society. It is only where warning has 
been unheeded, where mild measures have failed, and 
where society has been unable or unwilling to effect 
the necessary reform, that the ruling power had te 
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exert its authority and uproot the evil by legislative 
or executive action. 

A conspicuous instance of social reform accom- 
plished by Government is the abolition of the prac- 
tice known to Englishmen as Salt, or, according to 
the older spelling, Sutee. 

8ati means literally virtuous wife. The practice 
known as Satt meant a woman’s burning herself to 
death on* the funeral pyre of her husband. The origin 
of the practice is unknown. She might according to 
Shaatrio injunction either live a life of bTahmacharyya 
or she might burn herself. The sacrifice, to be of any 
merit, was to be voluntary. In course of time, the 
abuse grew up to practically compelling widows to 
perform 8ati. The woman was very often goaded on 
to self-immolation at a moment when she was over- 
come with grief and had scarcely strength enough to 
judge or courage enough to resist. It is said that 
sometimes she was drugged into giving consent. 

The evil had assumed such proportion in the early 
years of the nineteenth century that the Government 
could not overlook it. In 1805 the Government of 
Loyd Wellesley asked the Appellate Judges " to as- 
certain how far the practice was founded on the reli- 
gious opinions of the Hindus. If not founded on any 
precept of their law, the Governor-General hoped that 
the custom might gradually, if not immediately, be 
altogether abolished. If, however, the entire aboli- 
tion should appear to the Court to be impracticable 
in itself or inexpedient, as offending Hindu religious 
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extensive districts it does not exist. In those in 
which it has been most frequent it is notorious that 
in many instances, acts of atrocity have been per- 
petrated which have been shocking to the Hindus 
themselves, and in their eyes unlawful and wicked. 
The measures hitherto adopted to discourage and 
prevent such acts have failed of success, and the 
Governor-General in Council is deeply impressed 
with the conviction that the abuses in question 
cannot be effectively put an end to without abo- 
lishing the practice altogether. Actuated by these 
considerations the Governor-General in Council — 
without intending to depart from one of the first 
and most important principles of the system of 
British Government in India, that all classes of 
the people be secure in the observance of their 
religious usages so long as that system can be 
adhered to without violation of the paramount 
dictates of justice and humanity — has deemed it 
right to establish the following rules, which are 
hereby enacted to be in force from the time of their 
promulgation throughout the territories immediately 
subject to the Presidency of Fort William.” *l’uo 
rules which follow, relating to the duties of Zamin- 
dars and the police when they receive information 
of an act of Sail, need not be here reproduced. 

^^he abolition of hook-swinging is another 
though a less notable instance of social reform 
effected by Government. In the year 1856-57, the 
Calcutta Missionary Conference memorialised 
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'Govemmeiit asking for the suppression of the 
cruelties, the acts of barbarism and suffering 
which accompanied the celebration of the cere- 
mony of the Charak Puja during the three prin- 
cipal days of the festival. “ These devotees,” it 
was said, ‘‘cast themselves on thorns and upraised 
knives ; they pierce their arms or tongues by iron 
arrows, draw strings through the flesh of their 
sides, or flz thereto spikes that are heated by conti- 
nually burning fire, while others swing on the Charak 
tree by hooks fastened through the muscles of their 
back.*’ After careful consideration Sir Frederick 
Halliday, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, came to 
the conclusion that as the case was one of pain 
voluntarily undergone, the remedy must be left to 
the missionary and the school-master, and that, as 
.stated by the Court of Directors, all such cruel 
ceremonies must be discouraged by influence rather 
than by authority. 

When Sir John Peter Grant was Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal (1659-1862) the Calcutta 
. Missionary Conference again petitioned the Legisla- 
Council on the subject, and the petition was 
forwarded to the Secretary of State. Queen 
Victoria's Government were of opinion that every 
'Opportunity should be taken of discountenancing the 
practice, and they suggested the propriety of insert- 
ing, in all leases, for Government lands, a provision 

* Bengal under the Lieutenant-Q-oveinors, bj C. E. 
Backlftnd. Vnl. T. n. A3. 
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hostile to the celebration of the festival ; of enlist- 
ing in the same direction the sympathies of the 
leading members of the Indian community, and 
quietly making known the disapprobation with 
which such spectacles were regarded by G-overn* 
ment. Sir J. P. Grant called for reports from- 
Commissioners of Divisions and learnt that hook- 
swinging was confined to Bengal proper and Orissa. 
Where this practice existed as a long-established 
custom the local authorities were directed, by using 
their personal influence and by obtaining the co- 
operation of the Zamindars, to induce the people- 
voluntarily to abandon the practice. Where Charak- 
swinging was not an established custom but a mere 
occasional exhibition, the Magistrates were autho- 
rised to prohibit its celebration as a local measure 
of police for the preservation of order and decency. 
The praefeee was reported to be gradually dying" 
out.* 

In 1864-65 the subject came up again. Sir Cecil 
Beadon, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, issued a. 
resolution on the 15th March, 1865, suppressing the- 
cruel practices.! Magistrates of districts in t}?"- 
Lower Provinces were required to direct all persons 
to abstain from the act of hook-swinging or other 
self-torture, in public, and from the abetment 
thereof, and take such order with property, in their- 
possession or under their management as mights 

* Ibid, Vol. I, p. 177. 

.f Ibid, p. 312. 
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serve to prevent the commission of the act. Per- 
sons who disobeyed any such injunction were to be- 
prosecuted and punished according to law. 

The history of these two reforms iu interesting 
if only because it shows the unwillingness of 
Government to interfere with social and religious 
usages, the incapacity of society in these cases to 
effect the reform itself, and the determination of 
Government to suppress the evil where society 
proves itself unequal to the task. In both cases 
much-needed reforms were tardily carried out only 
because Government decided to let the society con- 
cerned have an opportunity of rectifying its own 
abuses. The evils of Saii had existed for a long 
time, but since the attention of Government was 
called to them it took them about a quarter of a cen- 
tury to accomplish the reform. The policy of non- 
interference with matters domestic, social and 
religious, has been a marked characteristic of 
English rule, but an equally marked characteristic 
has been an intolerance of abuses. No action is taken, 
in a hurry. Great forbearance is shown. But if ulti- 
^ xdatily the people are found unable to help them- 
selves, Government are ready to use the strong arm 
of authority in protecting the weak against the 
strong, removing injustice and oppression and even 
saving people from the evils of their own social life. 
^*^^antioide prevailed in this country to an ap- 
preciable extent before the days of British ascenden- 
cy. Women consigned their new-born children to 
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"the Ganga-Sagar or gave them up as a propitiatory 
offering to some god or goddess, ia accordance with 
some vow they may have taken, or as the price of 
some blessing which they sought. In some parts 
of the country, especially in the Punjab, the United 
Provinces and Bajputana, it was not an uncommon 
practice to kill female children as soon as they were 
born, for the expenses would be great in marrying 
them, or because by being married below their social 
rank they might bring dishonour on their family. 
Those inhuman practices have now been killed out 
by the general criminal law of the country, by 
special laws for the registration of births and 
‘deaths, and by administrative arrangements for 
supervision of criminal practices.* Under the 
Indian Penal Code, to cause the death of any human 
being, whatever his or her age, with the intention 
of causing death, constitutes the offence of murder, 
or as it is technically called, culpable homicide 
amounting to murder, and is punishable with death 
or transportation for life. By the same Code care 
is taken to provide, by way of explanation, that it 
jnay amount to culpable homicide to cause the ’dSai.!: 
of a living child, if any part of that child has been 
brought forth, though the child may not have 
‘breathed or been completely born, t It is also pro- 
vided that whoever being the father or mother of a 

' * For a detailed statement of facts and authorities, see 
-Stracbey's " India,” 3rd Edition, pp. 396-400. 
t Section 292, Explanation. 
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child under the age of twelve years or having the 
care of such child, shall expose or leave such child 
in any place with the intention of wholly abandon- 
ing such child, shall be liable to be seriously punish- 
ed. If the child die in consequence of the exposure 
the offender may be tried for murder or culpable 
homicide.* A certain class of ascetics sometimes 
thought it necessary for some of their religious 
ceremonies to offer human sacrifice, and for this 
purpose they killed human beings or procured the 
killing of them. It is not possible for them to 
indulge in that practice now without making them- 
selves liable to be tried for murder or the abetment 
of it. A law may not be able to extinguish a 
crime. Infants may still be killed and human 
sacrifice made, but these acts can no longer be 
performed openly and as of right, even on any 
supposed ground of religion. They can only be 
perpetrated as crimes, in secrecy, and, when de- 
tected, they will be punished under the law. 

Though there may still be found subsisting in 
une^lored corners of social life practices of a gross- 
ly objectionable and even criminal character there 
can be no doubt that under British law the sanctity 
of the person has been universally respected. No 
one can with impunity violently lay his hands on 
another. The law has given equal protection to all. 
The person is inviolable alike of prince and peasant. 


• Section 317. 
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Brahmin and Pariah. A certain class of reforms 
that Government have accomplished is in the 
nature of an enlargement of the liberty of indivi- 
duals in social life. Hindu society had not tolera- 
ted the remarriage of widows belonging to the 
higher castes. That is to say, a widow belonging 
to any of these higher castes could not, even if 
she was her own mistress, contract at her option a 
marriage that would be recognised as legally valid. 
Nor could the guardians of a widow, who was legally 
a minor, give her away in marriage if they chose. 
These restrictions on the liberty of widows and 
their guardians have now been removed. Pandit 
Iswarchandra Vidyasagar started a movement in 
favour of the reform, wrote tracts to prove that re- 
marriage was sanctioned by the Shastras in certain 
cases, and submitted petitions to Government 
praying for a law to remove the disability of widows 
to re-marry. Government were convinced of the 
necessity of the reform; and they decided to have 
a permissive or enabling law passed. In 1856 a Bill 
was brought in by Sir J. P. Grant as member of 
Council, and passed as Act XV of that year, to" re- 
move all legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu 
widows.* The first clause of the Act is : “No mar- 
riage contracted between Hindus shall be invalid and 
the issue of no such marriage shall be illegitimate by 
reason of the woman having been previously married 


* Bengal under the Lientenant-dovemois, Yol. I, p. 22. 
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or betrothed to another person who was dead at the 
time of such marriage, any custom and any interpre- 
tation of Hindu Law to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” 

Another instance of reform in the way of a re- 
moval of disability, is that with reference to the 
legal rights of Hindus converted to Christianity. 
Converts were at one time supposed to be incapable 
of inheriting any property to which, but for their 
conversion, they would be entitled, and they were 
supposed also to be liable to forfeit rights and pro- 
perty they already possessed. This incapacity was 
removed by Act XXI of 1850, which declared that 
' ' so much of any law or usage now in force within 
the territories subject to the government of the East 
India Company as indicts on any person forfeiture of 
rights or property, or may be held in any way, to 
impair or affect any right of inheritance, by reason 
of his or her renouncing or having been excluded from 
the communion of any religion, or being deprived of 
caste, shall cease to be enforced as law in the Courts 
of the East India Company, and in the Courts 
established by Boyal Charter within the said terri- 
' tones.” 

Education of women reached a very high level of 
excellence in ancient India. Sut it was found to 
be in a state of decay in the days of the early 
British rule. In 1849 Lord Dalhousie informed the 
Bengal Council of Education that henceforth its 
functions were to embrace female education, and 
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the first girls’ school recognised by Government was 
founded shortly afterwards by a committee of 
Indian gentlemen. The Despatch of 1854 directed 
that female education should receive the frank and 
cordial support of Government as by “ this means 
a far greater proportional impulse is imparted to the- 
educational and moral tone of the people than by 
the education of men.” The Education Commission 
of 1882 advised that female education should receive 
special encouragement and be treated with special 
liberality. The Government accepted this view; 
and State funds are more freely used, and State- 
management more largely resorted to, for this object- 
than is considered desirable in the case of the educa- 
tion of boys.* 

In the interests of social well-being Govemment- 
have thought fit to pats laws with regard to decency 
and morals. Such laws are to be found in various- 
Police Acts and in the Indian Penal Gode.i' There 
are laws, for instance, in restraint of gambling, the 
keeping of disorderly houses, indecent behaviour in. 
public, the singing of obscene songs in public places, 
the sale of obscene books and other acts calcul6^«‘d. 
to outrage and debase the moral sense of the people. 
It may be generally observed that anything said or- 
done in public which offends the sense of decency or 


* The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV, p. 431. 
I Chapter XIX. 
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morality, or which tends to corrupt the morals of the 
people, or to lower their moral standEurd, has been, 
discouraged. 



CHAPTEB V 


Eddcational Work. 

SidacaitLon, in the widest aenae. England's miaaion — The edu- 
cative value of Political institutions — Academic education — 
Primarj— Secondary — Bigher — Technical edocation — Ele- 

mentary— Higher— Medical education — ^Legal education — 
Normal School — Agricultural Colleges — Education in Arts — 
Frinciplea of academic education — Controversy between 
Anglicists and Orientaliata — ^The Education Despatch of 
1854 — Education open to all — Institutions for special classes 
— Beligious neutrality in education — Various methods by 
which intellectual culture is promoted. 

Education in the broadest sense of the word may 
ibe described as England’s mission in the East, her 
■highest aspiration. It is certainly the chief work to 
which she has devoted herself. The laws that have 
'been passed, the institutions that have been estab- 
lished, have had as their object not merely the satis- 
faction of practical needs, but also a training of the 
.people to now ideas and modes of life. They have 
generally been in advance of the ideas of the pedplo." 
They have awakened in men a sense of their rights 
by conferring the rights. They have taught men to 
appreciate -blessings by giving them blessings. In a 
word, men have been educated or are in course of 
■being educated by laws and institutions to feel new 
wants and to be conscious of rights, obligations and 
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advantages. Trial by jury was introduced into India 
not to meet a demand of the people, nor even to 
satisfy a pressing want. The object was not merely 
to secure a better administration of justice but also 
to accustom the people to the institution and teach 
them to perform new duties by the bestowal on 
-them of new rights. So well have the people 
been educated by the institution to appreciate the 
mew rights that they are now maMng a demand for 
its extension to new districts. The various measures 
of local self-government which have been intro- 
duced have taught the people to perform new duties 
by the exercise of new rights. Their value has been 
mainly educative. So greatly has the object of the 
rulers been realised that now there is a widespread 
popular demand for the extension and development 
of ocal self-government. The reforms to be de- 
acribed in the next three chapters, classed under the 
•headings economic, material, and civic, while no 
■doubt they have been meant to achieve progress in 
some direction or other have all, at the same time, 
been directed to education of the people. The desire 
of the rulers has been to place before the people new 
.’'’cok?, to accustom them to new habits of thought 
and life, and to develop their capacity in various 
directions. The political and social work of England 
in India has also been educative. That single word, 
“ Education," comprehends nearly all that Govern- 
ment have done or can do in this country. Education 
of the people means also the elevation of the people. 
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This chapter is devoted to academic education,. 
to the principles upon which it is founded, and the- 
institutions through which it is imparted ; and also to 
the facilities provided for intellectual, mechanical' 
and aesthetic training. In regard to the subject 
matter of instruction, education may be classified as- 
literary, scientific, moral, technical, professional and 
artistic. In regard to degree or extent, education 
may be classified as primary, secondary and higher 
and those are exactly the terms used in India in de- 
scribing the difierent parts of the educational system. 

Primary schools are those in which the most 
elementary instruction is given. The courses of 
study are not the same all over India, nor is the 
management everywhere the same. The type of 
primary school varies from the primitive village 
pathshala or malctab to the modern form of schools 
in which instruction is more advanced and systema- 
tic. Generally speaking, all that a primary school 
attempts is to teach the child to read and write his 
own language, to enable him to do easy sums and 
understand simple forms of native accounts and the 
village land-record papers; and to give him a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of common objects, geogrspLy. 
agriculture, sanitation and the history of India. 
This is the standard in towns ; in rural schools the 
course is more elementary. A comparatively small 
but steadily growing number of primary schools ia 
now managed directly by Government; most are ad- 
ministered by municipalities and district boards or 
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by private persons or bodies. In Bengal and Burma 
the majority are under private management. They 
are indigenous schools which have been brought to 
conform to the requirements of the Education 
Department; some are schools of a more modern 
type started by Indian proprietors; others belong to 
various missionary societies. 

The special obligation of the Government towards 
the vamacular education of the masses was declared 
by the Court of Directors in 1854, and it has been 
accepted by the Government of India. The obliga- 
tion has been discharged on an ever-increasing scale; 
still the progress of primary education has not been 
nearly as great as could be wished. 

We may notice that one efiect of the transfer of 
education to the charge of popular Ministers has 
been the strengthening of the contact between the 
Education Department and public opinion. 
Broadly speaking, it is now left to the Legislative 
Councils in the Provinces to determine the best 
method of adapting the educational system to the 
needs and circumstances of the local population. 
Almost every province in India is now displaying 
gicat educational activity; and it speaks well for the 
clear-sighted perception of the Ministers in charge of 
education that in moat places the major portion of 
their attention is being devoted to a concerted attack 
upon illiteracy in its very stronghold — ^namely, the 
masses of the population. But the problem is so 
huge that in spite of the best efforts of the popular 
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Ministers we have hitherto obtained very poor 
results. Out of 247 million inhabitants of British 
India, only some 9 '3 millions are at present being 
educated. In other words, under 4 per cent, of this 
vast population is pursuing any course of instruction. 
In the primary schools, which must constitute the 
foundation of any solid educational structure, scarce- 
ly 8 per cent, of the population is enrolled. Obvious- 
ly, therefore, illiteracy is general. According to the 
census of 1921, the number of literates in India was 
22‘6 millions, a figure which included 19’8 million 
males and 2‘8 million females. Besides the educa- 
tional curriculum in the primary schools is based 
more or less upon the needs of those who aspire to a 
course of literary education, than upon the require- 
ments of the agricultural population. We may also 
notice that vocational training, which has recently 
been advocated by many Indian educationists, has 
not hitherto attained any success. The predomi- 
nantly literary type of instruction which has set the 
tone of the curriculum from top to bottom has 
exercised very unfortunate influences upon primary, 
education. 

There are three classes of secondary schools^ 
the vernacular middle schools, the middle English 
schools and the high schools. The vernacular middle 
school course is a prolongation of the primary 
course. In the middle English schools Eng 1 inb is 
taught as a language and is also used as a medium 
of instruction. The range of studies is about the 
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same as in a middle -vernacular school. The high 
schools, or, as they are called in Bengal, Higher 
English schools generally teach up to the standard 
of the Matriculation. They provide a course of in- 
struction that begins with the most elementary. 
Boys who have received their early education else- 
where may be admitted into the class for whose 
course of studies they may be found fit. 

There has been of late an increasing realisation 
among the Provincial authorities that secondary edu- 
cation in India, although quantitatively more 
satisfactory than primary education, possesses quali- 
tatively very serious defects. It is still in many 
parts of India of very poor standard and badly regu- 
lated. The defects of secondary education were for 
the first time authoritatively brought to notice by 
the Calcutta University Commission, whose Beport 
represents a landmark in Indian educational history. 
It is now generally admitted that secondary educa- 
tion in India needs to be radically remodelled in 
order to bring it more closely into contact with 
the needs and aspirations of the country. There is 
a growing realisation that since under the most 
favourable circumstances, the largest proportion of 
the population of India cannot hope to pursue its 
formal education beyond the secondary stage, the 
structure of secondary education should be well- 
balanced and complete in itself. It was for this 
state of afiairs that the Calcutta University Com- 
mission desired to find a remedy; and the proposals 
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of the Beport regardiag the separation of secondary 
from University education, the erection of the 
former into a self-contained system, and the con- 
fining of each to its proper sphere, are now being 
carried out in almost all the Indian provinces. Boards 
for Secondary and Intermediate Education — stages 
which together constitute a complete pre-University 
course — have been set up in various parts of India 
where they did not previously exist; and progress is 
being made with the constitution of Intermediate 
Colleges at suitable centres. 

Higher education in India is given in Universities 
and in Colleges affiliated to Universities. The 
Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
founded in 1857, the University of the Punjab 
incorporated in 1882 and the University of 
Allahabad established in 1887 were merely examin- 
ing bodies having no teaching function. This was 
regarded as a serious draw-back both in administrative 
and in academic circles. The Government of India, 
accordingly, dec'ded that the Indian Universities 
should be Teaching as also Examining Institutions. 
Nowhere was this view more authoritatively set 
forth than in the following passage quoted from a 
speech delivered by Lord Curzon himself on the 
13th February, 1904, at the Annual Convocation 
of the Calcutta University ; ‘ ‘ What ought the ideal 
University to be in India, as elsewhere ? As the 
name implies, it ought to be a place where all 
knowledge is taught by the best teachers to all who 
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seek to acquire it, where the knowledge so taught 
is turned to good purposes, and where its boundaries 
are receiving a constant extension. If I may 
‘borrow a metaphor from politics, there is no 
scientific frontier to the domain of knowledge. It 
is the one sphere where territorial expansion is the 
highest duty instead of an ignoble greed. Then, 
the ideal University that we are contemplating 
should be centrally situated; it should be amply and 
.even nobly housed; it should be well-equipped, and 
it should be handsomely endowed. In these 
conditions, it would soon create an atmosphere of 
intellectual refinement and culture, a moral equality 
and influence would spring within it, and traditions 
of reverence would grow up like creepers round 
its walls.” 

The ideal so eloquently expressed was soon after- 
wards translated into the phraseology of the Legisla- 
ture in Section 3 of the Indian Universities Act, 
1904, which was in the following terms : ‘ ‘ The 

University shall be and shall be deemed to have 
beefl incorporated for the purpose (among others) 
of making provision for the instruction of students, 
with power to appoint University Professors and 
Lecturers, to hold and manage educational endow- 
ments, to erect, equip, and maintain University 
Libraries, Laboratories and Museums, to make 
regulations relating to the residence and conduct of 
students, and to do all acts, consistent with the 
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Act of Incorporation and this Act, which tend to the- 
promotion of study and research.” 

The Calcutta University, of all the Indian Uni- 
versities, under the able and far-sighted guidance of 
its Vice-Chancellor the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee^ 
was the first to realise this new responsibility, and 
plans were immediately made by him to transform 
the Examining body into a Teaching organisation. 
The Government of India, at first, gave tangible 
evidence of their desire to help the University in the- 
attainment of this object, and an ambitious scheme 
for the development of post-graduate teaching, 
study and research in the Faculties of Arts and 
S cience was formulated. 

Of late, however. University education in India 
has undergone a striking change as a result of the 
lead supplied by the recommendations of the 
Calcutta University Commission presided over by 
Sir Michael Sadler. Only a few years ago, the 
typical Indian University consisted of scattered 
Colleges, one often separated from the other by 
many miles. In substitution for this system, the 
Calcutta University Commission reoommendeS^the 
creation of centralised unitary Universities, resi- 
dential and teaching bodies, in which all instruction 
was to be given by University teachers under the 
direct control of the University authorities. This 
change was to be accompanied by the removal from 
the University stage of all teaching which did not 
strictly belong to it: and the creation of new 
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Institutions to be called Intermediate Colleges, 
which should provide a logical culmination to the 
secondary schools course, and enable the majority 
of pupils to obtain a complete education of o 
satisfactory kind without entering the University 
at all. The majority of the reformed Provincial 
Governments are now giving effect to such recom- 
mendations of the Calcutta University Commission 
as seem to harmonise with local conditions. In tho 
United Provinces new Universities have been 
opened at Aligarh and Lucknow; while the original 
University at Allahabad has been reconstructed in 
an attempt to follow the general lines recommended 
by the Commission. An affiliating University has 
recently been started at Agra to which the outlying 
Colleges of the old Allahabad University have been 
attached. The Benares Hindu University which 
was originally established in 1915 has been further 
reorganised by an Act of 1922. The University of 
Patna came into existence in 1917. In Bengal, 
the University of Dacca was constituted in 192(1 
strictly on the lines recommended by the Calcutta 
University Commission. But it has not hitherto 
been possible to reconstitute the Calcutta University 
although the Sadler Commission was appointed 
mainly for its reform and reorganisation. New Uni- 
versities have also been opened at Delhi, at 
Bangoon, at Nagpur and in Andhra. The Uni- 
versities of the Punjab and of Bombay have 
developed new honours courses, and added University 
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teachers. The Madras University has been 
remodelled by an Act in 1923 and the Bombay 
University by an Act in 1927 which provide for a 
change in the controlling authorities. It should 
be noted that all the abovementioned Universities 
have got constitutions based more or less on wide 
democratic franchise except the Universities of 
Calcutta and the Punjab which still retain the 
constitution outlined in the Indian Universities Act 
of 1904, according to which not leas than 80 per 
• cent, of the members of the Senate depend for 
their tenure of office as members of the Senate 
on the nomination of the Local Government. It 
is however a hopeful sign that the Eulers of 
Indian States have now begun to take in- 
•terest in University education and as the result of 
their endeavours the Mysore University and the 
Oamania University at Hyderabad have come into 
existence. A new University has recently been 
established at Chidambaram in the province of 
Madras as a result of an endowment created by an 
Indian gentleman. At the present time there is a 
movement for the creation of a University at 
Baroda. 

So far a sketch has been given of the system that 
exists for providing a liberal education. There exist 
also institutions for various special kinds of educa- 
tion. The subject of technical education early at- 
tracted the attention of Government. In Bengal, in 
1863, Sir Cecil Beadon induced the Government of 
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India to sanction, as a Government Institution, the 
Industrial School of Arts which had been founded 
in 1854 by a number of gentlemen, designated the 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Art, as the 
school had become practically dependent on Govern- 
ment. The object of the school was to introduce 
among the people an improved taste and appreciation 
of the true principles of art, in matters both of deco- 
ration and utility, and to supply draftsmen, design- 
ers, engineers, modellers, lithographers, engravers, 
etc., to meet the demand for them in this country.* 
During the Lieutenant-Governorship of Sir Bichard 
Temple, technical education was advanced by the 
foundation of survey schools at Hughli, Dacca. 
Patna and Cuttack. Technical education was not at 
first popular in this country. Such of it as existed, 
consisted in instruction given to their own children 
by handicraftsmen belonging to the artisan castes. 
A carpenter brought up his son as a carpenter, and 
so on. Industrial education of a systematic aca- 
demic kind was not appreciated. Of late, however, 
it has grown in popularity, and institutions for im- 
paring it are rapidly on the increase. A few of the 
more important are managed by Government, some 
have been established by municipalities and local 
boards, and others are maintained by missionary 
societies or private benefactors.! The question 
cf improving the system of industrial education 

• Bengal nnder tbe Lieutenant-Governors, Vol. I, p. 289. 

J The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV, p. 436. 
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has lately been under the coaEideration of the 
Government and proTlsion has been made for send- 
ing a certain number of adrancei students to obtain 
technical training in Europe or America."^ The 
Calcutta UniTersity also grants similar facilities for 
technological instruction and research. 

Technical education of a higher and scientific 
kind is given in colleges of engineering. There are 
such colleges in Madras. Bombay, Bengal, the 
Province of Bihar and Orissa and the ‘Cnited Pro- 
vinces. The colleges at Eoorkee in the United 
Provinces and at Sibpur and Poona, are the 
largest. The newly started Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity also provides ample facilities for the study of 
mechanical and electrical engineering. The Victoria 
.Jubilee Technical Institution in Bombay is an insti- 
tution for the training of engineers, mechanicians 
and draftsmen. The Industrial Commission and the 
Senate of the Calcutta University have made recom- 
mendations for much larger expansion in this direc- 
tion, which are engaging the attention of the author- 
ities. 

Medical education is given in colleges established 
for the purpose at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Lucknow, Lahore, Delhi and Patna, and in Medical 
schools, — mostly Government institutions. The 
Calcutta and Madras Government colleges were 
founded in 1845 and 1860, and very recently a school 


• Ibid, p, 438. 
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o£ Tropical Medicine has been opened at Calcutta. 
In consequence of religious prejudice there was in the 
old days a repugnance to the European system of 
medicine, and the student of the Calcutta Medical 
College, who first performed an act of dissection of a 
dead body was regarded as having accomplished a 
hold feat. To attract students to that college, 
stipends had to be given to them. Private Medical 
Institutions and Hospitals have recently been estab- 
lished and are steadily attracting public and Grovem- 
ment support and are considerably supplementing 
the Medical education of the country. The Carmichael 
Medical College at Belgachia was established in 
1917. 

Legal education is given in law colleges now 
established in most of the provinces of India. A 
central law college in Calcutta was established by 
the University in 1909 through the exertions of its 
Vice-Chancellor, the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 
A well-equipped and up-to-date Hostel named after 
Lord Hardinge, the late able and popular Chancellor 
of the University, is attached to it. 

It is enough barely to refer to such special insti- 
tutions as normal colleges and schools for the train- 
ing of teachers, all Government institutions, and the 
schools that are springing up, or the classes that are 
being established, for giving commercial education to 
boys. The latter class of institutions is most deve- 
loped in Bombay but are making a headway in 
Bengal also. 
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, -igriouhural education is essential for the im- 
provement of the cond.tion of the agriculturist. 
The need 'Aoi agricultural colleges to provide 
educM^^n scientific agriculture for those engaged 
or ' ^0 be engaged in ianning. was recog- 

nised' ^Boon the Agrieultj^fal Department was 
rec(|hst^ted -in ISOo. ' addition to the full 
degree or diploma course. these colleges provide 
courses of one or two years in modem agricultural 
methods leading up to a certificate in agriculture. 
There are now six such colleges at Poona. Coimba- 
tore, Lyallpur. Nagpur, Cawnpore and Mandalay, 
-'tjfwhiohtW ’■first f our are nffiliat ad— w local Uni- 
versi^iSP'^^Ee Agricultural Piesearch Institute at 
PusaJ in the Darbhanga district of Bihar, and the Im- 
perial Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying 
a^Bangalore provide post-graduate courses. The 
Calcutta University has estj^ished a Professor- 
^ship of Agriculture with-tfip endowment of Kumar 
jGuruprasad Singh of Khaii^. In some provinces 
Agricultural schools have ^een opened. There are 
such schools in^^Btmbay which initiated the 
experiment : two in M^as, and one each in Bengal, 
the United Provinces and the Central Provinces. 


A more recent attempt at agricultural education 
is the introduction of agriculture as an optional 
subject in the ordinary vernacular or anglo-vema- 
cular middle schools of the Education Department. 
Pirst introduced in the Punjab, where over 3,000 
boys are attending agricultural classes, this successful 
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experiment in adapting education in rural 
areas to rural needs, is being adopted in other 
provinces.* ^ 

^aclTnation has its own artistic sense, its own 
speciallty^cj^ art. Science is the same for all coun- 
tries^, buinihe art of a nation is peculiar to itself. It 
so ha^^s, however, that the Schools of Art which 
exist in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Lahore, are 
Government institutions. The Madras School was 
opened jin 1850, the Calcutta ^hool , in 1^4, the 
Bolnbay^ -^hool in 1857. Private Sqtfools of Art 
have also c^me into existence knd receive Govern- 
ment and pwlic support. 

Apart froil^ohools and colleges there have been, 
esliablisbed such institutions as libraries and 
museums for the purpose of promoting learning and 
encouraging research,^ The Imperiai Library in 
Calcutta i^ a Government institution. Libraries of 
respectable dimensions are attached to many Gov- 
ernment colleges. Xiois^ven by Government to 
some libraries ov^pa by learned societies, and for 
the purposes of collecting and cataloguing rare or 
ancient works. The Darbhanga Library of the 
Calcutta Universijty is fast growing in size, useful- 
ness and importance. 

The Economic Museum in Calcutta was estab- 
lished by Sir George Campbell, Lieutenant-Governor- 

* India in 1926-27, by J. CoBtman,,pp. 128, ZS9. 
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of Bengal. Eealising the importance of obtaining ' 
an adequate knowledge of the products of the 
country he was inclined to favour the idea of an 
economic survey. As a first step he thought it well 
■to provide a place in which specimens of the econo- 
■mic, vegetable and other products of the country 
might be placed and made accessible to the public. 
The Economic Museum came to be such a place. 
It now forms an annexe to the Indian Museum. 
Both raw materials and manufactures are collected 
■ and classified in this institution. There is an econo- 
mic museum at Lucknow and there is another in 
Bombay. Botanical and Zoological gardens are also 
great educative factors. 

The work that is being done in regard t.o educa- 
tion not only in the way of establishing, reforming 
■or extending the' scope of schools and colleges, but 
also in the way of providing facilities for intellec- 
tual culture, is so rapidly progressing that it is 
scarcely worthwhile giving any details as to figures. 
JBut it is essential that the principles which 
underlie the educational work of England in India 
should be fully grasped. It has already been 
observed how the indigenous, that is, the Oriental 
system of education was not only continued but 
■encouraged and developed in the early days of British 
rule. In a short time it came to be doubted if that 
system was by itself sufficient to supply the intellec- 
tual needs of the people and give them the best and 
the moat useful culture according to modem 
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:standards. A coatroversy arose and two parties were 
formed. It was generally recognised that vernacu- 
lar education should be extended. The Orientalists 
I contended that this was to be supplemented by a 
study of the classical languages of the East, because 
iihe indigenous laws, literature and religion were 
enshrined in those languages. The Anglicists argued 
^hat higher education was to be given through the 
medium of English, because apart from the merits 
of the language itself, it would be a key to the 
treasures of Western thought and science. Among 
them were many leading members of the Indian 
•community, the most conspicuous of whom was Baja 
Bam Mohan Bay. The battle was decided in favour 
of the Anglicists. The success of that party was due 
mainly to the ability and determination with which 
liOrd Macaulay, Legal Member of Council and a 
member of the Council of Education, pressed the 
case. Lord William Bentinck accepted the views of 
Macaulay as expressed in his famous Minute of 
1835, and soon after, his Government issued a 
Besolution announcing their decision in favour of 
Western education. It is in consequence of that 
■decision that English has continued up to the present 
day as the medium of advanced instruction and has 
produced the most momentous changes in the life 
and thought of those who have received it and, 
through them, of a large portion of the Indian people. 
It has brought the Indian mind into contact with 
5 
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the most advanced Western thought, has quickened 
it with a new life, and has not only developed 
intellectual and practical capacity but has bred high 
aspirations, intellectual and political. Vernaculars- 
are now given their proper place in the educational 
curriculum of the country. Their systematic study 
is insisted on in the under-graduate as well as in the 
post-graduate stages. The Calcutta University, has- 
established a fellowship in Bengali and it has also- 
made elaborate arrangements for post-graduate- 
studies in the Indian Vernaculars. 

Sehools:and colleges were established in various 
parts of the country by Government, by Christian, 
missionaries and by enlightened members of the- 
Indian community. But the progress of education- 
up to 1858 was not very rapid. In 1854 a new' 
impetus was given. Sir Charles Wood (afterwards- 
Lord Halifax) being President of the Board of 
Control, the Court of Directors decided that the 
Government should afford assistance "to the more- 
extended and systematic promotion of general educa- 
tion in India,’’ and addressed the Governor-General 
in Council a memorable despatch which sketched in- 
outline a complete scheme of public instruction, con- 
trolled, aided and in part directly managed by the 
State. The principles then laid down were re-affirm- 
ed in 1856 after the transfer of the administra- 
tion to the Crown, and still guide, in the main, the - 
efforts of the Government for the better education 
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of the people. * The despatch described among 
other things the constitution in each province of a 
Department of Public Instruction and the institution 
of Universities in the Presidency towns. 

Zn the British period schools and colleges have 
been thrown open to all classes, whatever their race, 
religion, caste or position in life. As in Law so in 
educaition the principle of equality is recognised. 
It is a principle which has resulted, not only in the 
spread of education among all classes, but has in an 
indirect way largely influenced the modes of thought 
of the Indian people. In addition to the schools and 
colleges open to all, special institutions have been 
established for the benefit of particular classes. 
There are special schools, for instance, for the 
education of low-caste children. These schools have 
been established mostly by private bodies, particu- 
lariy Christian and other missionaries, hut they 
have received encouragement from Qovemment. 
Several Chief’s Colleges, all Government institu- 
tjions, have been established, of which the most im- 
portant are at Ajmere, Bajkot and Lahore. The 
object, is to give young chiefs and nobles an educa- 
tion fitting them for their position. 

Government have done much for, the . edu- 
cation of' the people of India. They . conduct 
the Jargest..!' portion of academic , education, 
— ^primary, ■ secondary ,and higher ; vernacular 

* The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Yol. IV, p. 418. 
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and English. They have established numeions 
scholarships. They have not only their own schools 
and colleges, but they grant aid to many institu- 
tions. They have to take charge of special kinds 
of education, — industrial, scientific, artistic. Fe- 
male education is largely in their hands. They 
have to look after the education of special classes, — 
aborigines and low-caste men on the one hand, 
nobles and chiefs on the other. It is under their 
auspices and by their encouragement that learned 
societies grow up and libraries are established. 
They start and maintain museums. To guide ad- 
ministrators in the future and to make it possible 
for histories to be written they preserve records. 
They encourage meritorious authors by purchasing 
numerous copies of their works. They establish 
their own systems of research and they give help 
and encouragement to individuals and private 
bodies in carrying on research. When occasion arises 
they keep their officers on deputation to conduct 
some special rbs^arch. They have authorised and 
helped Universities to take steps for promoting re- 
search. The cental laboratory at Easauli near 
Simla is an institutibn for research and with a simi- 
lar object a school of Tropical Medicine has been 
started in Calcutta. The different scientific surveys 
to be referred to hereafter are in the nature of re- 
search. The census operations conducted from time 
to time come under the same category- 
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From very early times the Christian missionaries 
have done valuable work in the way of establishing 
schools and libraries, producing text-books and pub- 
lishing other literature — vernacular and English. In 
recent times however a portion of the burden of 
education has been borne by private Indian enter- 
prise, and public-spirited Indian gentlemen like 
Pandit Iswaichandra Yidyasagar, Mr. Fremchand 
Boychand of Bombay, Babu Prasannakumar Tagore, 
Babu Guruprasanna Ghosh, Sir Taraknath Palit, 
Sir Bashbeha^^hosh, Kumar Quruprasad Singh of 
Khaira and the Tatas of Bombay, have generously 
seconded Governmental efforts. 
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Ecokouio Proosess. 

Agriculton — Chief objects of cultivation — Food-giaios — Sice, 
vrheat and millet — Jnte— Sericnltuie — Tea, coffee and Cin- 
chona — Services of Government to Agricultnre — Need of 
self-help— Free scope for enterprise— Exhibitions — Protec- 
tion of Invention — ^Fiee Trade — Customs duties — Their 
history in Indis^Loans to agriculturists — Co-operative So- 
cieties — Savings Banks — Tenancy Laws — ^Famines — Canses 
— Measures of prevention and relief — Economic condition 
of the people. 

The chief Indian industry is and has been for 
ages Agriculture. The chief articles of cultivation 
at the present day are rice, wheat, millet, maize, 
barley, oats, pulses, oil seeds, sugarcane, date-palm, 
cotton, jute, indigo, opium, tobacco, mulberry, tea, 
coffee and cinchona. Bice is more largely grown 
than any other article. The deltas of the great 
rivers of Lower Burma and Bengal, the deltas of 
the Godavery, the Krishna and the Kaveri, the long 
narrow strips of land fringing the coast, and the 
lowlands of Travancore, Malabar, Kanara and Kon- 
han, present all the conditions of successful rice 
cultivation, and constitute the great rice-growing 
area.* Through out the remainder of the country 
rice is a subordinate, if not a rare crop. Millets 

* F. N. Bose’s History of Hindu Civilisation, Vol. II, p. 176. 
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ijake the place of rice in the interior excepting 
Assam. Sir William Hunter writes: “Taking 
India as a whole it may be broadly affirmed that 
the staple food-grain is neither rice nor wheat but 
•millet.” 

Jute is almost exclusively cultivated in Bengal, 
especially northern and eastern Bengal. It grows 
best in the deltas of the Hughly, the Brahmaputra 
and the Megna. The development of jute cultiva- 
tion and of jute industry is entirely the product of 
British rule. With the increase of the British trade 
•in grains, especially wheat, grew up the demand 
for gunny bags, and this gave an impetus to jute 
•cultivation.* The larger profits of the trade in jute 
have been tending to enlarge the area of jute culti- 
vation and limit that of rice cultivation. 

Sericulture is a very old industry in India. But 
it is almost certain that neither the mulberry nor 
•the silk worm was indigenous in India. When the 
Bast India Company established their trade 
marts in Bengal they found the silk industry in a 
•declining state, and took great pains to revive it. 
As ’Bengal has always been the chief seat of mul- 
berry cultivation they established several factories 
-with numerous filatures in each, to which the cul- 
tivators brought their cocoons. They brought in 
1769 a company of Italian reelers to teach their 
Jactory hands the Italian system of reeling. Bengal 


* Ibid. p. 189. 
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silk soon became an important article of trade and 
superseded all otber silk in the European market. 
The palmy days of Beugal silk industry lasted till 
1883, from which year the company abandoned the 
trade on their own account and it fell into private 
hands. Sericulture has ever since been steadily 
declining. The imports of raw silk into India now 
exceed the exports. The silk of Japan, of China 
and of the countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
Sea, now controls the European as well as the 
Indian market. 

Tea, cofiee and cinchona are crops with which 
the peasantry of India have little or no concern. 
These agricultural industries are very largely financed 
by European capitalists, supervised by European 
skill, and, except in the case of coffee, were intro- 
duced into India under the auspices of the British 
Government. 

A well-informed writer thus sums up the servi- 
ces of Government to agriculture : * 

‘ ‘ Attempts to improve and expand the indigen- 
ous agriculture have been made by Government ever 
since the time of the East India Company, as is well 
shown by the history of the silk industry in Bengal; 
of the introduction of Carolina paddy, American 
cotton, tea and cinchona; of the extraction of fibre 

*P, N. Bose's History, of Hindo ClviUsatioD, Yol. 11, 
pp. 208-20S. 
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from hemp; and of the formation of sugarcane plan- 
tations on the model of those in the West Indies. 

“ But there existed no organization for this pur- 
pose previous to 1872, when a Department of Beve- 
nue. Agriculture and Commerce was established 
under the Government of India. * * # The 
department was subsequently abolished, but revived 
by Lord Bipon by whom the scope of agricultural 
improvements was considerably enlarged.” The 
Agricultural Department • of the Government was 
further reconstituted in 1905 during the admini- 
stration of Lord Curzon. 

What Government have done in the way of pro- 
moting agricultural education has already been 
noticed. They appreciate so well the value of agri- 
culture in this country that the idea of its improve- 
ment is never absent from their mind. Their 
services have not only been rendered in the past 
but are continuing. Under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Beforms, agriculture has become a subject trans- 
ferred to popular control, and Ministers are now 
taking steps for the improvement of the agricultural 
conditibn of the different provinces in the country. 
Government ofBcers have been making a study of 
the diseases of cattle and pests of plants and of the 
merits of particular kinds of manure. Already good 
results have been achieved in these subjects and 
there is expectation of more. In 1026 a Boyal Com- 
mission was appointed under the presidency of the- 
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Marquis of LiBlithgow to examine and report on the 
present conditions of agriculture and rural economy 
in British India and to make recommendations for 
the impro'vement of agriculture and the promotion 
-of the welfare and prosperity of the rural population. 
The Commission thoroughly studied the agricultural 
problems of India and have made elaborate recom- 
mendations for the improvement of agriculture 
which are now being considered by the Govern- 
ment. 

Industry I trade and commerce constitute a 
sphere of life in which, pre-eminently, the people 
must help themselves. Labour and capital are 
•essential to the growth of industry, but it may be 
said generally that for the industrial and commercial 
progress of a nation there are needed also certain 
intellectual, moral and social qualities, — ^technical 
'knowledge and skill, for instance, a spirit of enter- 
prise or adventure, honesty, mutual confidence, 
•oapaoity of organisation, power of associated action, 
and what may be called generally habits of business. 
It is not possible for Government to render much 
direct assistance to the industries of the people by 
•advancing capital or supplying labour. But Govern- 
ment can give indirect help and that help has been 
•given to some extent in this country. As has been 
.ehown in a previous chapter they have been giving 
industrial education to the people and at the present 
moment there are schemes for a great expansion 
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of it. Separate departments of the GoveiXL* 
ment of India control Commerce and Industrial 
movements which have received a marked impetus 
within the last few years from various causes. 
Bespectable classes now take much more 
freely to commercial and industrial life than 
before, and Government assist in the movement. 
They often purchase stores in the local market, 
giving a preference to the products of Indian in- 
dustry. No higher privilege could be expected from 
Government than free scope for commercial and 
industrial enterprise, and that the people have 
obtained. Tea planting was at one time a purely 
European industry ; recently, however, there have 
been tea companies composed entirely of Indians. 
Mining business also is now to some extent in the 
hands of Indians. Mills and factories are coming to 
be established with purely Indian capital. Govern- 
ment have never stood in the way of this deve- 
lopment of Indian industrial and commercial 
enterprise. 

Industrial exhibitions help the growth of indus- 
tries by spreading knowledge of them, suggesting new 
ideas to observers, and widening the markets for 
articles of the kinds exhibited. Government have 
always held such exhibitions in favour and have often 
given help and encouragement to the parties organi- 
sing them. A Commercial Museum has also been 
established in Calcutta. 
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The general dependence of Indian economic pio- 
gresB upon Indian Indust;; is obvioos. Tbs indian 
Industrial Commission (1916-18) pointed out that 
India was unable, despite her wealth in raw mate- 
rials, to produce more than a small fraction of the 
articles essential for the mmntenance of cLpilised acti- 
pities. Development has hitherto been slow, for few^ 
Indian industries, except those based on some nature 
monopoly, could hope to make headway against the 
scientific production and organised competition of 
Western countries. Eecent experience, however, 
has demonstrated the possibility of successful state 
intervention on behalf of national industrial develop- 
ment. With the introduction of the reformed 
constitution, industrial development has become a 
provincial transferred subject. In consequence, the 
policy to be pursued in granting assistance to indus- 
tries, the development of industrial education, and 
to a large extent the research work necessary to 
establish the value of raw materials, are now all 
controlled by Indian -Ministers in charge of the 
provincial Departments of Industries. With a view 
to providing facilities for high grade instruction in 
mining, engineering and geology, it was decided by 
the central Government in * 1920 to establish a 
Bcbool of Mines at Dhanbad in the province of Bihar 
and Orissa, and that School was in 1926 opened by 
His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Irwin. A promis- 
ing beginning has been made in the grant of techni- 
cal scholarships from the central revenues. 
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Under the laws of the country the authors of 
inventions, that is, machines or other contrivanoes of 
a useful character which are original in design, are 
encouraged by securing to them the fruits of their 
originality. When the articles are patented no one 
is at liberty to produce one like it by imitating the 
original design. If such a protection were not given 
men might produce copies of the contrivance and sell 
them at; a cheaper rate than the original. The 
inventor would thus make no gain out of his original 
design, and all incentive would be taken away from 
creative genius. The protection of inventions stimu- 
lates originality and is a help to industrial progress . 

Customs duties have an important bearing on 
trade. England accepted long ago the principle of 
what is called Free Trade; that is, she decided to 
impose no duties either on her exports or imports. 
The principle has reference only to foreign and not to 
internal trade. In India, the duty on imports was 
much higher than that on exports. Exemptions 
from export duty were made from time to time, and 
in 1875 the only exports still taxed were rice, indigo 
and ^ac. English cotton goods were among the 
articles on which import duties were imposed. In 
1876 the Secretary of State decided on a repeal of 
those duties, and in 1877 the House of Commons 
passed a resolution affirming that policy. In India 
efEect was given to that policy in the two succeeding 
years by. the repeal of duties on many articles and 
on several kinds of manufactured cotton goods. In 
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1682 import duties on all articles, \vith only two 
exceptions, were repealed. They were retained on. 
salt and liquors, because those articles are subject 
to an internal excise duty. Arms and ammunition 
were afterwards subjected to a duty on political 
grounds. A small import duty was imposed on 
petroleum which comes from Bussia and America.. 
The pmciple of Free Trade in regard to imports was. 
thus for a time very largely established in India. 

In 1894, in consequence of financial pressure the 
Government of India changed their policy. The- 
principle of Free Trade was partially changed. 
" The tariff of 1875 under which, with the exception 
of the precious metals, almost everything imported 
into India was subject to a duty of 5 per cent, was- 
with some modifications restored." * Silver bullion 
was included among dutiable articles, and cotton, 
goods then excepted were afterwards included. In; 
1896 cotton yarns wore freed from duty. A duty of 
per cent, ad valorem was imposed on cotton 
manufactured goods imported from abroad and a 
corresponding excise duty at the same rate was im-. 
posed on goods manufactured at mills in India.! 
In 1917, and again in 1921, the general ad valorem' 
duty, and, with it, the import duty on cotton goods 
was raised to 7^, and, again, from 7^ to 11 per cent. 
But the Indian Fiscal Commission of 1921-22.. 

* India, by Six Jobn Stxacbey, p. 183. ' 

f Ibid, p. 184.' See Cbaptex XII generally. 
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unreservedly condemned the existence of cotton excise- 
duty in view of its past history and associations and 
recommended its immediate repeal, and the Govern-^ 
ment of India have recently given effect to this 
recommendation. Owing to the financial difficulties 
of the Government of India, there have recently 
been many changes in the customs tariff of India 
and the customs revenue is now mainly derived from, 
the general import duties, certain special import 
duties such as those on arms, liquor, articles oi 
luxury like motor cars and cycles, silk piece-goods,, 
etc., sugar, petroleum and tobacco, and certain ex- 
port duties on rice, jute and tea. 

Government have adopted several measures ta 
help the agricultural classes and in particular to re- 
lieve them of indebtedness. One of the most im- 
portant of these is the practice, which is now in. 
common force, of the grant to cultivators of Govern- 
ment loans, often made on the joint and several. 
responsibility of the villagers for agricultural 
improvements and the purchase of seed, cattle, etc. 

Another powerful instrument for the improve- 
ment of the depressed condition of the Indian agri- 
culturist is the Co-operative Society in its various 
forms. The Co-operative Credit Spoieties (of which, 
there are now over 70,000 in India) are specially 
meant to encourage thrift amongst the agricul- 
turists, to enable them to borrow money, at cheap- 
rates on their joint credit and to lend them out 
amongst themselves on easy terms. These societies 
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and various other kinds of societies, such as agricul- 
tural purchase and sale societies, manure supply, 
societies, fishermen’s societies, weaver’s societies, 
co-operative stores, etc. — are being started all over 
the country. In Bengal, there are now over 6,000 
-of these societies, and in India, there are more than 
70,000 of them. 

Another institution intended to encourage habits 
of thrift, is the Savings Bank. Until 1882-83 the 
savings bank business was carried on in the three 
-cities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay by the Prs- 
sidenoy Banks, and in other places at the Govern- 
ment treasuries. This system did not prove suc- 
cessful. The business grew slowly. The estab- 
lishment of savings banks in the post offices was 
followed by. a rapid change, and the number of 
depositors and the total of deposits have largely, 
increased. The banks were not started only for the 
benefit of the agriculturists. They are also ' exten- 
sively patronised by, other classes of the commu- 
nity.* 

Amongst measures for the benefit of ryots may" 
he mentioned various tenancy laws that have been 
passed. These are different in different parts of the 
-country, varying according to local conditions and 
the kind of tenure prevailing. But they all have 
"tended in one direction, namely, to free the ryot 
from the chances of irregular exaction and other 


• Tha Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV, p, 534. 
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kinds of oppression, to fix liis rights and liabilities, to 
provide simple methods of payment of rent, and at 
the same time to allow the landlords every reason- 
able facility for realisation of rent and for the pro- 
tection of their own rights. 

Famines are one of the great scourges of the 
country. They are occasioned by failure of the^food 
crops; and failure of crops is occasioned by bad 
seasons of drought or food. In consequence of 
failure or deficiency the price of food-grains rises 
high, and not only agriculturists but all other poor 
people such as petty artisans or traders, greatly 
sufier. The extreme poverty of these classes, 
occasioned not only by the smallness of their gains 
even in good seasons, but also by the growth of 
their families, their habits of thriftlessness, and 
sometimes of litigation, makes them live from hand 
to mouth in ordinary times. In seasons of scarcity 
they are unable to fall back upon any savings and 
distress is the result. Even when there is food in 
the country, these classes have not money enough 
to buy it with,, and, if not aided they may die of 
starvation or of diseases. The dearth of foodstuff 
in the country, caused b]^ failure or excess of rain 
or other natural calamities, is aggravated by exports 
to foreign countries and insufficient means of 
internal communication. The people are uncom- 
, plaining and it is not till the situation is acute that 
their want comes to be generally known. Belief 
6 
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then comes from the Government, and from the* 
people of the country. 

It is necessary hare only to refer to the measurea- 
which Government have been taking to prevent, 
famine as far as possible. Amongst preventive- 
measures may be mentioned Irrigation Works to 
supply the deficiency of rains, and Bailways for the- 
ready conveyance of food to the aSected area.. 
When famine has actually broken out, Government 
distribute food as charity to some classes and open 
what are called relief works for other classes. Belief 
works are works of public utility, roads for instance, 
upon which able-bodied men accustomed to labour- 
are employed. Complete or partial remissions of 
the revenue payable by distressed men, and loans 
on reasonable terms, are granted where the occa- 
sion demands such a favour. Government alsO' 
encourage the raising of public subscriptions in aid 
of the distressed. 

India suffered from three great famines during- 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. The 
period opened with the famine of 1876-78 in, 
southern India and closed with those of 1896-9'^ and: 
1899-1900. The total direct expenditure on fainine- 
relief since 1876 amounts to an average of one crore 
a year. The actual cost to the State is much* 
greater, including loss of revenue and indirect- 
expenditure. In 1878, during the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Lytton, it was decided to allot annually a sum> 
of 1^ orofes of rupees for famine Insurance. The* 
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actual relief of famine in years of scarcity has 
always been the first charge on the grant. At 
first the balance was devoted to the construction of 
‘ productive ’ public works the cost of which would 
otherwise require to be met by loan. In 1881 ‘ pro- 
tective’ public works which were calculated to miti- 
gate or prevent famine in the areas served by them, 
were made the second charge on the grant. The 
actual distinction between protective and productive 
works became gradually obscured, and railways which 
formed part of the general system and were not con- 
structed specially for famine purposes, were assisted 
from the ‘protective’ works portion of the famine 
grant. At the end of 1899 this practice was abolish- 
ed. The expenditure on ‘protective’ works was limi- 
ted to three quarters of a orore, and only railways 
and irrigation projects actually undertaken for famine 
purposes were allowed to be included in the cate- 
gory.* 

Shortly before the introduction of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms, expenditure on famine relief 
was made a divided head, the cost being borne by 
the Ceatral and Provincial Grovemments in the pro- 
portion of three to one. Since the inauguration of 
the reforms the Provincial Grovemments have been 
required to make in every year provision of certain 
specified amounts, in their budgets, for expenditure 
upon relief of, and insurance against, famine. 


* The Imperial gazetteer of India, Vol. IV, pp. 188-89. 
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Under this arrangement, the Government of Bengal 
have to set apart the sum of Bs. 2,00,000 per year 
for constituting a Famine Insurance Fund. Thus 
the Provincial Governments have been made wholly 
responsible for all expenditure in connection with 
famine relief. 

The question whether the economic condition 
of the Indian people is improving or not has been 
debated very often. The materials for a scientific 
study of wages, family budgets, income — save the 
income of a few classes of the population — and the 
like, are not available. In January, 1925, an 
Economic Enquiry Committee was appointed under 
the presidency of Sir M. Visvesvaraya with the 
following terms of reference : — 

“ To examine the material at present available 
for framing an estimate of the economic condition 
of the various classes of the people of British India; 
to report on its adequacy; and to make recommen- 
dations as to the best manner in which it may be 
supplemented, and as to the lines on which a 
general economic survey should be carried out, 
with an estimate of the expenditure involved in 
giving effect to such recommendations.” 

The Committee submitted its report in August, 
1925. The report shows clearly the paucity of the 
materials at present available in India for estimat- 
ing average income, crop production, cost of living, 
wages, and other cognate subjects. No estimate 
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could be formed of the national wealth of India 
because such necessary materials for the estimate 
as statistics of taxation and capital, estate duty 
statistics, and the like, are wanting. Any estimate 
of individual wealth, therefore, appears to be quite 
impossible under the present conditions. So no 
attempt at a detailed and satisfactory description 
of the economic state of the Indian people can be 
made. It is to be hoped that intensive enquiries 
like those conducted by the Labour Bureau of the 
Bombay Government, by the Punjab Board of Eco- 
nomic Enquiry, the Bengal Economic Society, 
and similar bodies in India, will be extended and 
their results made readUy available, for it is easy 
enough for rival apologists, who maintain on the 
one hand that poverty in India is increasing, and 
on the other hand that it is decreasing, to build up 
tkeir segumesis hf piokiag ^azii ohooBiaS wbst 
suits them from the present very incomplete ma- 
terials.* 


India in 1926-26, by J, Costman, pp. 239-41. 
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The most palpable of England’s gifts to India 
are the material works, the constructive works of 
public utility with which this country has been 
endowed. Before the days of British rule roads were 
fewer in India. ‘ ' Before the establishment of our 
Government there was hardly a road deserving the 
name in all India. Under the Native Governments 
that preceded us (I am quoting from the Indian 
Pamine Commissioners of 1880), nothing more was 
done than to plant trees along each side of the 
track used as a road, and occasionally, to throw 
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<up earth on it when it passed through a depress- 
ion; such bridges as existed were made at the 
»private expense of civil magnates or governors 
desirous of leaving a name behind them.” * Through- 
out a great part of India it was only in the dry season 
that travelling was possible without difficulty, and, 
'during three or four months of the year, trade, 
excepting where water-carriage was available, came 
altogether to a standstill, f During the administra- 
tion of Lord Dalhousie great progress was made 
^towards remedying the evil. Metalled roads, bridges 
and other useful works were constructed in the 
North-Western Provinces and in the Punjab. The 
■construction of the Grand Trunk Eoad was com. 
menced. At the close of the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Canning, in 1861-62, there were in Bengal eleven 
'Lnperial Trunk Boads existing or under construc- 
tion, extending over 1,994 miles, vrith Imperial 
branch roads aggregating 1,145 miles. The Grand 
Trunk Boad from Calcutta to the Earamnassa was 
'then nearly completed. | 

The necessity for extending India's roads is 
every day becoming more apparent. The economic 
loss caused by the inaccessibility of agricultural 
districts in the rainy season must be considerable ; 
.-and this cannot be remedied until the system of 

* India, by Sir John Strscbey, p. 212. 

f Ibid, p. 213. 

t Bengal tinder the Lientenant-Governorg, by C. E. Buck- 
land, Vol, I, p. 29. 
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miles ; and the United States of America a quarter 
million miles. It will thus be obvious that there 
is great need for further expansion of the Indian 
railway system. 

Civil aviation is not yet a factor in Indian com- 
munications, but the Indian Government and Legis- 
lature are not forgetful of the desirability of moving 
abreast of other countries in this matter, and the ap- 
pointment has now been made of a Director of Civil 
Aviation in India. Bapid progress is being made 
in the establishment of an air-ship base at Karachi 
in connection with the Imperial Air-ship scheme. 
The Government of India are also helping in the 
establishment of the aeroplane service from Egypt 
to Karachi by providing the necessary aerodrome 
at the latter place. They have also made 
-arrangements for the requisite meteorological and 
wireless facilities. The service will operate between 
Cairo and Basra in the first instance, and will be 
extended to Karachi when a suitable route along 
-the Persian Gulf has been laid down. 

Telegraph lines were also first laid during the 
rule of Lord Dalhousie. They are now very largely 
■concurrent with railway linos all over the country. 
We may notice also that at the end of the year 
1924, the total line and cable mileage was 43,000, 
•carrying just under half a million miles of wire. 
There are now some 11,000 Telegraph Offices 
and nearly 21,000 Post Offices in India with more 
■than 158,700 miles of mail lines. 
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There has been in recent years a considerable 
gro«pthof the Telephone branch. On the 8 1st March, 
1926, the total number oE telephone exchanges owned 
and maintained by Government was 250, with 15,926 
connections. In addition there were 20 Licensed 
Telephone Exchanges with 28,189 connections. 
Oonsiderable extensions have also been made in 
the Trunk Telephone Lines, and new and import- 
ant Trunk Circuits have been opened throughout 
India and Burma. 

For different purposes and from different points 
of view the country has been subject to surveys of 
various kinds. There have been systematic investi- 
gations yielding accurate knowledge of a geographi- 
■cal, economic and scientific character. They have 
mostly been made during the British period of 
Indian history. The record that was made in the 
time of Akbar, during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, of the revenue, population and 
produce of the portion of the country he governed, 
and the descriptive and statistical account of the 
'different subahs or provinces, embodied in the Ain-i- 
Akbwry, may be said to represent the first 
attempt at a survey, but it had little of 
the accuracy or thoroughness of modern operations 
in the same direction. The earliest attempt 
at a modem and accurate map of India,— -for the 
results of Akbar's enquiries had never been 
•embodied in a map, — was made by the French 
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Geographer D’Anville in 1751-52, in aeoardancs with 
the informatioa then ayailable. The ksswledge tfaua 
furnished was extended by Msior James Bennell 
who had served under Clive and who has iKen call- 
ed the ‘ Father of Indian Geography.’ His Bengal 
Atlas, based on his own personal worh in suirejing, 
was published in 1761, and his iltmoir of a- 3fap of 
Hmdiistan, in 1788. Two maps of India, one in the 
form of an atlas by Coi. Call of Madras and the 
other by Col. Reynolds of Bombay, were completed 
towards the closing years or the eighteenth century,, 
but they were never published and they are not now 
in existence. 

In the year 1800 Coi. Lambton with the permis- 
sion and under the patronage of Government of 
Madras introduced a new method of geographical 
survey of Southern India. The Trigonometrical- 
Survey of India — a survey fay a system of triangles— 
was actually commenced in 1802. In 1818 the 
survey was brought under the control of the 
Governor-General, and the headquarters removed to- 
Calcutta. Col. Lambton died in 1823, but the work 
he initiated has been continued ever since. The 
principal operations of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey have furnished data for investigating the 
figure of the earth. 

A survey of a purely scientific character is -the 
Magnetic Survey of India and Burma, initiated by 
Professor Biicker, F.B.S., through the Boyal So- 
ciety in 1897. The work was commenced in 1901. 
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Topographical (or descriptive) Surveys have now 
been carried out throughout India and through the 
greater portion of Burma. But a survey of this kind 
is not older than the nineteenth century. It was 
■begun about the same time as the great Trigonomo' 
trical survey, by Col. Colin Mackenzie, in Southern 
India. The Trigonometrical survey was an aid to the 
Topographical. The earliest surveys were generally 
accompanied by ‘Memoirs' which contained stati- 
-stical, historical and descriptive details for the area 
embraced in the map. The surveys have been a 
thing of slow growth. The earlier operations were 
•carried out in the Indian States and the non- 
regulation British Provinces. They were hardly 
systematically performed before the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and they have been especially 
■active for only about thirty years. In recent 
years Indians have learnt the work of survey and 
survey parties now include an Indian element. 

‘ The Survey of India ’ like other departments, 
is now divided into an Imperial and Provincial 
branch. The former is as a rule recruited from the 
Boyal Engineers or the Indian Army; the latter 
■consist of men enlisted in India to whom some of 
the higher posts of the department are open. There 
is also a subordinate, and practically Indian 
branch.* A special Forest Survey branch (of the 
Topographical Survey) was constituted in 1872, and 
was in 1900 amalgamated with the Survey of India. 


The Imperial Qazetteerof ladia, Vol. IV, p, 498, 
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For purpose of geographical exploration and tiie 
delimitation of frontaers, Eurveya ha^e eomelamfiB 
had to be carried out beyond India. Bnch were the 
Eurveys carried out during the Afghan Wars of 1876- 
80, and in the course of the operations of the Afghan 
Boundary Commission. Frontier and transfrontier 
surveys are made by small survey detachments or 
single ofucers attached to boundary commissions or 
frontier expeditions. “ Their range may be said to 
extend from Nyassaland, Uganda and Abyssinia in 
Africa, through Persia and Afghanistan, with a 
break for the greater part of Tibet and Nepal, over 
the northern and eastern limits of Burma.” * 

The plan of training Indians in the elements of 
surveying with a view to their employment in explo- 
ration, and for the purpose of acquiring a geographi- 
cal information of countries beyond the Indian fron- 
tiers into which no British officer could penetrate, 
originated with Captain Montgomerie while engaged 
on the Kashmir survey. His idea was ‘ ‘ to employ 
Pathans for explorations in the Hindu Kush, the 
OxuB Valley, and Turkistan, and Bhotias or 
Tibetans for work in Tibet and on the border? of 
the Chinese Empire. ”t 

Bevenue surveys naturally form the basin of 
all settlement operations and of the entire revenue 
adnoimstration of the country. They were com- 
menced in 1822, west of the river Jamuna, in the 

* Ibid, p. 497. 
t Ibid, p. 499. 
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Delhi, Panipat and Bohtak districts. Surveys of the 
Punjab, Oudh, Sind, the Central Provinces, and. 
Bengal, were executed during Col. Thuillier's ad- 
ministration of the revenue survey which lasted 
for thirty years, commencing from 1847. There- 
are three classes of professional revenue surveys, 
namely, first, the topographical surveys, second,, 
the village surveys, and third, the cadastral surveys,, 
namely, descriptive surveys showing the nature and' 
extent of the different landed properties of a district 
and giving other statistical information. These - 
were introduced in 1871. In several provinces and 
districts of India, settlement operations have some- 
times been baaed on surveys carried out by local 
Indian agency of a non-professional character. 
The revenue surveys - under the Government of 
India are divided into Upper and Lower circles, the - 
former comprising the Punjab, the United Provin- 
ces, and Sind, the l^t^r comprising Bengal (includ- 
ing what for a time was Eastern Bengal) and Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa and Burma. The Madras and'. 
Bombay presidencies have carried out their revenue 
surveys with separate establishments. The three 
survey branches. Trigonometrical, Topographical 
and Bevenue, were at first separate departments.. 
They were amalgamated in 1878 under the desig- 
nation of the Survey of India, whose officers were 
to be available for any description of survey work 
that might be required, and were all placed under 
the orders of the Surveyor-General. 
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There have been some other surveys than those 
that are included in the work of the Survey of India 
. Department. These are : (1) The Marine Survey. 
(2) The Geological Survey. The first object of the de- 
• partment which conducts this survey is the prepara- 
tion of the geological map of India. (3) The Botanical 
. Survey. Various plant collections have been made by 
or on behalf of this survey. Other work that has been 
’ taken in hand includes the improvement ' of Indian 
wheat, a study of sugar-cane diseases, and experi- 
mental cultivation of cotton. (4) The Archeological 
Survey. The department which presides over this 
survey looks after the preservation of ancient monu- 
. ments, carries out excavations, copies inscriptions 
and does such other work. The preservation of 
ancient monuments was specially insisted on by 
Lord Curzon as an official duty and has been 
recognised as such since his time. 

Mills and factories are a comparatively recent 
institution in India. Before 1851 there were no cotton 
mills in this country; Eeoently, however, a great 
many have come into existence, specially in Bombay, 
and their number and the scale of their opei^tions 
are ever growing. Their products are sold not only 
in India but in Japan, China and other countries 
of Asia. The jute mills of Bengal are also in the 
increase and are an instrument of an extensive 
industry. There are large and increasing exports 
' of raw and manufactured jute from Calcutta. The 
-mills that produce woollen goods in Northern India 
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are concerns of growing prosperity. The paper 
mills are a flourishing concern; and rice and timber 
mills in Bengal and Burma are increasing in number 
and the extent of their business. The growth of 
mining and manufacturing industries has been 
rapid and extensive in recent years. It is observed 
in an official memorandum 

“ Great as has been the expansion of foreign 
trade at the ports of Bengal, it is altogether eclipsed 
by the outburst of mining and manufacturing 
.activity, which is converting the metropolitan 
districts into a vast industrial tract. No mere 
enumeration of figures can convey the impression 
that would be derived from a voyage up the 
Hooghly, where the banks are studded with tall 
chimneys and every new reach of the river discloses 

a fresh vista of factories The total number 

of mills and works, exclusive of those connected 
with tea, classed as large industries, increased from 
891 in 1891-92 to 1,718 in 1900-01. These are 
classed under some fifty difierent heads, . among 
these being bone-crushing mills, cement works, 
lac factories, oil mills, potteries, tile factories, 
sugar factories, tanneries, rice and fiour mills, silk 
mills and works, rope works, etc.” There has been 
a still further increase in the number of mills and 
factories since the termination of the Great War. 

* By Mr. L. F. Bhirraa, of the Indian Civil Service, quoted 
in Strachey's “ India,” p. 188. 

7 
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A comprelienaive account of the indostries of 
Bengal is io be ionnd iit a Teport by Sir J. G. 
Comming, late of the Indian Civil Service.* The 
writer observes : 

“ The factories reqairing extensive znachlnery, 
most of which are worked by European capital and 
under European supervision, are principally those in. 
the vicinity of Calcutta on both sides of the Hooghly.. 
Government is itself in Bengal a large employer of 
labour and a manufacturer on a large scale : of arms- 
at Ichapore, of ammunition at Dum-Bum, of shells- 
at Cossipore and Ichapore, of railway plant at 
Eanehrapara, Balliaghata, Sealdah and Chitpur. of 
steamers at Eidderpore, of clothing at Alipur, of 
telegraph stores at Bhowanipore, of opiiim and 
opium boxes at Patna, and of Canal stores at 
Dehri-on-Sone, Midnapur, Cuttack and Calcutta. 

“ It is not realised what an enormous variety of 
industrial activity exists at present in Bengal, witb< 
part of which Indian capital might be more associat- 
ed than it is. The Department of Commercial) 
Intelligence takes as a standard for statistical- 
purposes any factory which employs 50 workmen or 
more. Even on this standard we find the totals 
for Bengal in 1905 as tabulated in tho Financial, 
and Commercial Statistics of British India for 1907^ 
under many diverse heads. 

* Published as a Snpplement to the Calcutta Gazette,. 
August 26, 1908. 
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“ I. Textiles. Ginning mills, Cotton mills, 
Jute mills. Jute presses, Bope works> Silk filatures. 

“ H. Minerals. Coal mines. Iron ore mines, 
Mica mines, Mica-splitting factories. Saltpetre refi- 
neries and Brass foundries. 

“ III. Transport. Dockyards, Bailway Work- 
shops, Tramway works. 

“ IV. Miscellaneous. Bone-crushing, Cement 
works, Chemical works. Brewery, Dairy farm, Flour 
mills. Ice and aerated water factories, Sugar 
factories. Gas works. Indigo factories, Kerosene tin 
works. Lac factories. Oil mills. Paper works. 
Pottery works. Printing presses. Soap factories. 
Tanneries, Tile factories. Miscellaneous private 
factories. Government factories.” 

The State is at the same time making continu- 
ous efiorts to improve the housing and general con- 
ditions of labourers employed in mills and factories. 
In 1922, the whole law relating to factories was re- 
vised, and the new Factories Act provided, among a 
number of other reforms, for the introduction of 60 
hours a week, the raising of the minimum age of 
children from 9 to 12, a large extension of the 
definition of “ factory,” and a complete prohibi- 
tion of night work for women. Further slight 
amendments in the Act were made in 1923. 

The mineral resources of India include gold, 
coal, iron, petroleum, salt, saltpetre, manganese ore, 
mica, ruby, sapphire, spinel and a few other things. 
During the last decade there has been a marked 
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increase in the output of Indian minerals. The 
total value of the mineral production of India in 
1923 was about 35 crores. Coal is the most 
important of these products, the value of its produc- 
tion being over 14^ crores. Indian coal has now 
almost completely displaced imported fuel. Iron 
ore also has at present become an important mineral 
product of India and its production has largely 
increased since the establishment of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company in 1911. The number of 
mines of all kinds coming under the Indian Mines 
Act in 1921 was 1,035 of which 628 were coal mines. 

The Indian Mines Act of 1901 has' recently come 
in for a drastic revision. The chief reforms intro- 
duced into the new Mines Act of March, 1923, 
were the prohibition of the employment of children 
under 13 years, and the prevention of their presence 
below ground; the restriction of the hours of labour 
of adults to 60 hours a week above ground and 54 
hours below ground; and the prescription of a 
weekly day of rest. At the same time by an 
enlargement of the definition of “ Mine," the 
scope of the Act has been greatly extended. The 
Act also makes it possible for Government to 
prohibit employment of women below ground. 

In addition to the above two pillars of industrial 
legislation in India, the Workmen's Compensation 
Act passed in 1923 introduced for the first time 
into this country a system for alleviating hardships 
caused by industrial accidents, whilst the Indian 
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Trade Unions Act, which was designed to encourage 
trade unionism on sound lines, was passed by the 
Indian Legislature in 1926. 

From the very commencement ot British rule 
steps have been taken for the reclamation of waste 
lands. Encouragement has been given in various 
ways to all who have reclaimed such lands. 

Tanks and wells for the supply of drinking water 
to the people have been constructed not so much by 
the Government as at the instance of the Govern- 
ment. Their Xionstruction by private individuals 
has been encouraged and has sometimes been 
enforced on local bodies. 

Fortifications, as a necessary work of military 
defence, have been set up in all places open to attack 
by land or sea. There are dockyards in Calcutta and 
Bombay. There are harbours in those towns as 
well as in Madras, Karachi, and Chittagong. And 
there is the Diamond Harbour, a few hours’ journey, 
from Calcutta to the south. Jetties have been 
constructed in all the, ports for convenience of 
landing. Facilities for landing have also been 
provided at river-side stations which never had them 
before. Magnificent bridges exist already, such as 
the Bori Lakkar bridge, the Bone bridge, the Jumna 
bridge, the Jubilee bridge at Hooghly, the Dufferin 
bridge at Benares and the Hardinge bridge at Sara. 
More are in course of construction. 
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Among the most beneficent measures of Govern- 
ment in regard to the material resources of the 
country are those for the preservation of forests. 
Laws have been passed and a Department of 
Government established for the purpose. Until 
the middle of the last century the Indian forests 
were subject to no care or supervision with the 
result that in those parts of the country whence 
timber could be brought to market, a wasteful 
spoliation of them was carried on by private 
speculators. In other parts the firing of grass in 
jungle tracts to prepare the grounds for crops, 
caused a wholesale destruction of timber while in 
some of the sub-Himalayan tracts the denudation 
of the mountain slopes, by the impetus given to 
fioods, wrought great injury to the plain country 
at their base. More than half a century ago a 
remedy began to be applied to this waste, and now 
the process of destruction has been arrested, and a 
very efficient system of forest conservancy and 
improvement established throughout the country.* 

There can be little doubt that such a policy, if 
pursued in India, would, within a short time produce 
remarkable results ; for one-fifth of the total area of 
British India, or approximately a quarter of a 
million square miles is under the control of the Forest 
Department. Indian forests yield a considerable 


* Indian Polity, by Sir George Cheeney, 3rd Edition, 

p. 160. 
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revenue to the State. The net profit in 1925-26 was 
more than Bs. 2^ crores. By improvements in 
'the growing stock; by concentrating methods of 
working management; by the development of new 
uses, markets and demands; by improved methods 
of extraction and exploitation; and by greater 
attention to minor forest products, the forests of 
India might be 'made among the most important 
sources of her national revenue. An immense 
scope thus exists for future expansion and the 
majority of Provincial Governments have now 
-completed the re-organisation of stafi required for 
developments in the immediate future. As a result 
of the recommendations of the Indian Industrial 
Commission, the Forest Besearch Institute of Dehra- 
Dun has been considerably enlarged and fair 
progress has been made in many important inves- 
tigations. The Forest College at Dehra-Dun now 
possesses specialists in wood technology, timber 
testing and seasoning, wood preservation and pulp- 
and paper-making. 

Forests play a very important part in Indian 
ipoliticdl economy. Forests are agriculture’s foster 
mother, for they exercise a marked influence on 
climate and rainfall. They hold together the fertile 
-surface soil; they store water and dole it out gradu- 
ally, thus preventing disastrous floods and the 
formation of ravines; by checking erosion they 
prevent good soil from being washed into the rivers, 
-and carried away to waste. Forests also directly 
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increase the fertility of the land, being capable of 
forming rich yegetable mould even from mineral 
soils. Finally, in India, forests are a valuable 
asset in the time of famine, for they yield vast 
quantities of fodder and provide edible fruits and 
roots of which the poor readily avail themselves. 
Advantage of the visit of the Boyal Agricultural 
Commission has been taken by forest officers to lay 
stress on the immense benefits that forestry can 
bestow on the peasant by providing him with wood- 
fuel so that cow-dung may be used as manure.* 

In the work of the Irrigation Department we 
study Government activities on a very large scale. 
Between Lord Curzon’s Irrigation Commission of 
1901-03 and the year 1928, the number of irrigation 
works of importance in India has more than doubled, 
and the area irrigated by them has enormously 
increased. Irrigation works are the grandest in 
that part of the country where they were most 
wanted, namely. Northern India. The Doab, lying 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, in the United 
Provinces, is protected by canals of great magnitude 
which distribute the water of those two rivers. 
Two large canals distribute the water of the Ganges, 
and three of smaller dimensions distribute nearly 
the whole of the water brought by the Jumna from 
the Himalayas. These canals are of larger magni- 
tude than any that exists anywhere else in the 


* India in 1927-26, by 7. Coatman, pp. 117-23. 
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world. In Bihar irrigation works are taken from^ 
the river Sone. There are minor works in Bengal 
which does not so much need artificial irrigation 
as the Northern Provinces. In Orissa also there 
are important irrigation canals. In the Punjab 
the Sirhind canal distributes the water of the- 
Sutlej, and there is also a canal from the Chenab. 
The Punjab canal settlement is one of the most 
important in the country. In central and southern 
India large portions of the country are supplied 
with water from lakes or reservoirs. In the Madras- 
Presidency a method has been employed for utilis- 
ing the waters of the Godavari and Krishna, 
different from that followed in the United Provinces 
and the Punjab. “ At the head of each of the 
deltas formed by the rivers before they reach the 
sea, a great weir, or, as it is locally called, an anicut 
is thrown across the river, which is diverted into- 
irrigation canals and distributing channels, some 
of which are also used for navigation.” * A similar 
method is followed in Tanjore, in the delta of the 
Kaveri. In British India the total length of canals 
and the irrigation works is about G7,000 miles, and 
the area irrigated by them is about 28'2 million acres. 
Irrigation is a subject which is still engaging the 
attention of the Government, especially in conse- 
quence of the stimulus given by Lord Gurzon, and a 


Indian Polity, by Sir Qearge Chesney, 3rd Edition, 
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..great development of the system is expected. With 
the introduction of the Beforms, irrigation has been 
given the status of a Provincial subject and enhanced 
financial powers have been delegated to Local Gov- 
ernments in order to give them a much freer hand 
than they had previously possessed in respect of 
-all important projects. 

Mention may be made here of the more import- 
ant of the new irrigation projects under construc- 
tion. The greatest of these is the Sukkur Barrage 
project in Sind, sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State for India in 1923. Its object is to give an 
assured supply to, and extend the irrigation now 
provided by, the numerous inundation canals in Sind, 
which draw their water from the Indus. It will be 
by far the biggest work of its kind yet built. 
Second only in importance to the Sukkur Barrage 
Scheme is the Sutlej Yalley project in the Punjab. 
This will afford the existing canals an assured and 
•controlled supply from April to October and will 
enable their scope to be extended so as to embrace 
the whole low-lying area in the river valley. It will 
also afford perennial irrigation to the uplands on <both 
banks, which are at present entirely unirrigated, and, 
owing to the low rain-fall, are lying waste. In 
March, 1925, the Secretary of State sanctioned the 
■Oauvery Beservoir Project in the Madras Presidency, 
the estimated cost of which amounts to millions. 
The scheme provides for a large dam at Mettur on 
ithe Cauvery to store over 90,000 million cubic feet 
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of water, and for a canal nearly 88 miles long with 
& connected distributary system. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that irriga- 
tion in India does not end with her canals. Wells 
are and always will be a vital factor in Indian irriga- 
tion. Here, too, the Government takes an active 
interest, which is continually increasing. An area 
of approximately 48 million acres is irrigated in 
India (including Indian States) a large part of which 
is commanded by wells. * 

Government have taken it upon themselves to 
improve the sanitation of the country, that is, to 
make arrangements for the protection and improve- 
ment of public health. For this purpose they have 
organised the Medical and Sanitary Departments. 
Hospitals, Dispensaries and Lunatic Asylums have 
been established. Arrangements have been made 
for the collection of vital statistics, for general sanita- 
tion and vaccination, for medico-legal, bacteriological 
and other scientific investigations. To prevent the 
introduction of disease from foreign or distant places 
arrangements have also been made for the protection 
of the, health of the ports and the control of the 
landing of the passengers and the crew of ships. 
Institutions for medical relief were established at an 
early date in the Presidency towns. In Madras a 
General Hospital was established in 1679 and four 
other hospitals between 1800 and 1820. In Calcutta 

* India in 1927-28, bj 3 . Coatman, pp. 124.31. 
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the Presidency General Hospital was founded in 
1795 and the Medical College Hospital in 1852-53. 
The Belgachia liledical College in the northern 
suburbs of Calcutta — the first non>o£Eicial institution 
of the hind — is a notable educational achievement 
in recent times. During the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, the Government of Bengal aided 
the foundation of hospitals and dispensaries in places 
of importance, where the inhabitants were ready 
to help in this work, provided that a medical officer 
was available to take charge of the new institution. 
Later, the Government consented to supply officers 
of a rank depending on the amount of local subscrip- 
tions, and to furnish instruments and medicines. 
Since the creation of Municipalities and of District 
Boards, local authorities have taken an increasing 
share in the provision of medical relief. Except in 
Bombay, Dpper Burma, and the Central Provinces, 
the Government maintain very few hospitals ; in 
almost all Provinces the great majority of medical 
institutions are supported by municipal and district 
boards. In some cases the Government assist by 
supplying officers, making contributions, and in 
other ways, and generally the officer in charge is lent 
by the Government and paid from the local fund.* 
Special arrangements have been made for the educa- 
tion of lady doctors and subordinates, and for the 
training of Indian midwives in local hospitals- 


* The Imperial Q-azetteer of India, Vol. TV, pp. 463-63. 
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Extiensive work has been done in this direction by the 
‘ National Association for Supplying Medical Aid 
to the Women of India ’ founded by the Countess 
of Dufferin in 1885. It is supported by voluntary 
'Contributions and regular grants from Govern- 
ment. A sum of almost 7 lakhs of rupees was 
collected by Lady Curzon in 1901-02 for the training 
of midwives. Lady Minto gave a great impetus to 
Nursing Homes, and Lady Hardinge took a keen in- 
terest in the development of Cottage Hospitals 
which the respectable classes, who would on no 
account go to hospitals, are beginning to favour 
much. Lady Hardinge also laid the foundation 
stone of a Ladies’ Medical College at Delhi. 

Among the most pressing problems of India’s 
public health is the infant mortality. It has been 
calculated that every year some 2 million .Indian 
babies die. Birth registration is still too casual to 
afford precise data, but it may be stated with 
confidence that one in six, or perhaps even one in 
five, of the infants bom in India perish within the 
first year of life. In crowded industrial cities the 
rate iij even higher, and it is believed that in certain 
localities the infantile death-rate varies from over 
200 to 600 per 1,000. In England, the correspond- 
ing rate averages about 80 per 1,000. Of late, 
much attention has been directed to remedial 
measures. Lady Chelmsford initiated an All-India 
Maternity and Infant Welfare League. Lady 
Beading took up the work, and the movement she 
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taken for protection and improvement of domestic 
«attle. 

Lunatic asylums are administered under the Act 
of 1858 whicli provides for the admission and release 
of insane persons and the control of the institutions 
'by visitors. All lunatic asylums are under Govern- 
ment management. It has recently been decided to 
establish central asylums, under whole-tioie officers 
in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, 
nnd the Punjab, and to reduce the number of smaller 
institutions. 

Asylums for the accommodation and treatment 
of lepers are maintained in a number of places. The 
subject of leprosy in India was investigated by a com- 
mission in 1890-91. As a result of their report it 
was held desirable to take legal powers to deal with 
lepers wandering about exhibiting their sores in 
order to move pity, and to prohibit lepers from 
following certain callings connected with food and 
other bodily requirements, and from using public 
tanks and wells. But the most noteworthy action of 
the Government in this direction is perhaps the con- 
stitution of the Indian Council of the British Empire 
Leprosy Belief Association, in the formation of which 
Lord Beading personally took the initiative and the 
leading part. It was proposed that the fullest 
^possible information regarding the incidence of the 
disease in India should be collected. The Govern- 
ment of India accordingly addressed Local Govern- 
ments regarding the collection and transmission of 
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:such particulars to the Director-General of the 
Indian Medical Service. Lord Beading also issued 
•an appeal to the public for funds, which met with 
.an encouraging response. Nineteen and a quarter 
lakhs of rupees were subscribed by the end of the 
year 1926 in response to this appeal and the Indian 
-Council of the British Empire Leprosy Belief 
Association, after careful consideration, has decided 
to use this endowment fund primarily for research 
^rposes, and the provision for provincial workers 
•of training courses in the diagnosis and modern 
-methods of treating leprosy. 

To deal with outbreaks of epidemic disease is an 
important part of the work of the Medical and Sani- 
tary Departments. On the occurrence of a serious 
outbreak of cholera, small-poz, or epidemic fever, 
special officers are sent to the locality to tend the 
sick, to supervise preventive measures and to inves- 
tigate the cause and history of the epidemic.* 
Measures have been taken for combating the diseases 
known as bubonic plague, beri beri and kala-azar, 
and more recently — influenza and hook worm. 
Institutions have been established for medical and 
bacteriological research. The Indian Pasteur 
Institute, which exists at Easauli and provides 
treatment of persons bitten by rabid animals is under 
private management, but is aided by Government. 
To enable persons who live at a distance from 
•Easauli to receive treatment in time, a second 

* Impsrial Gazetteer, Vol. IV, p. 476. 

8 
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institution was opened at Coonoor, in the Madras 
Presidency, in 1907, a third was subsequently opened’ 
at Shillong, and the establishment of a fourth in 
Burma has also been sanctioned. The School of 
Tropical Medicine in Calcutta provides treatment 
of persons bitten by rabid animals. A system of 
registration of births and deaths has been estab- 
lished in all the advanced parts of the country. 
For protection against small-pox, vaccination has- 
been rendered compulsory in the greater part of 
the country. Cholera, plague, diphtheria and tuber- 
culosis inoculations are steadily gaining ground and 
popularity. Systematic progress has been made 
with the improvement of Buatees, i.e., areas con- 
taining collections of huts, and the question of 
taking steps to deal adequately with the congested 
areas in Calcutta has been finally dealt with by the 
Calcutta Improvement Act of 1911, on lines similar 
to those followed in Bombay thirteen years earlier. 
The Calcutta Improvement Trust came into being 
on the 2nd January, 1912. 



CHAPTER Vm 


Cmo Bights. 

Bights of citizenship — The Indian Civil Service— Divisions of 
the Civil Service — Strength of the English and the Indian 
element — Indians in particnlar high offices — The Medical 
Service — ^The Engineering Service— The Professions — Law, 
Medicine and Engineering — Honorary office — Bights of peti- 
tioning and public meeting — Limitations of the rights — The 
Press — ^Its freedom — Growth of the Press — Conditions of the 
enjoyment of civic rights. 

Citizenship in a state denotes certain rights and 
privileges which are enjoyed by the individual 
citizens. Among them may be mentioned liberty, 
of the person, liberty of movement and settlement 
within the state, liberty of migration and the ri^t 
to the protection of the state, the inviolability of 
one’s house, the right to acquire and dispose of 
property, both personal and real, freedom of belief 
and conscience, sanctity of private correspondence 
through the post, telegraph or telephone, freedom 
of egression of opinion, equal eligibility for office, 
equality before the law, freedom of public meeting, 
freedom of association, freedom of contract, free- 
dom of trade and industry, freedom of marriage, 
the political franchise, education tUl a certain age, 
and the right to work and f^ wages. These are all 
valuable rights and without them the lot of the 
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individual citizen would be miserable indeed. Some 
of these civic rights have been recognised by 
Oovemment in India.* 

The highest civU appointments are held mostly, 
by members of what is called the Indian Civil 
Service. Until 1853 the first appointments to that 
service, called until recently the Covenanted Civil 
Service, were made by the Directors of East India 
Company. In that year the right was withdrawn 
from the Directors and the appointments were 
thrown open to public competition. The competi- 
tion is open to all natural-bom subjects of the Crown, 
in which class, of course, are included Indians. Lord 
Macaulay was a member of the Commission which 
recommended the opening of the Service to com- 
petition, and he pleaded strenupuEw for replacing 
nomination by competition r^l ^for the right 
of Indian youths to ofie? themselver^ot^ompetition. 
The Government of^ndia Aplb~i mentions the offices 
which are to be reserved to the Service. It 
includes the office of the Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India in certafe Departments, the District 
and Sessions Judges, Magistrates and Collectors of 
Districts in the I^gulation Provinces, Joint and 
Assistant Magistrittes and Collectors, Members and 

* The Bights sn^lDaties of the Indian Citizen, by V. S. 
Srinivasa Bastri, ^p^9-21. / 

t The C^vemi^nt of India Acf:. The offices are mentioned 
in the Third Schedule. See F. hEnkherj's Indian Constitutiont 
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Secretaries of the Board of Bevenue, Commis* 
sioners of Bevenue and Customs, and ^some 
others. 

The entire Civil Servic^ that is the Service 
holding civil appointments jai every class, is now 
divided into three branch^, namely, the Indian 
Civil Service, recruited Irath in England and India 
and the Provincial ajnd Subordinate services 
recruited id India mostly from among Indians. The 
Provincial services hold /all the important executive, 
judicial and administmive offic^next to those held 
by members of the Indian Ciyi^emce. The minor 
posts are held bytneipbera of the Subordinate service. 

^ In the time of Lord Cornwafllis the Company’s 
Civil Servants, botl]| Indian ' and European, were 
notoriously inefficient and corrupt, and his re> 
organisation of the public service entrusted all 
offices oi importance i)0 Bmopeans. The spread oi 
education and the example and control of British 
officials, have worked a change in the country’s civil 
service which is one of the most satisfactory results 
of British rule. With increasing efficiency Indians 
have been given an increasing share in the task of 
government and they now dll a large number of 
the executive, magisterial and judicial posts.* 

Three Indian gentlemen ore now sitting as 
Members of the Council of the Secretary of State. 

Three Indian Members now sit on the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, and Indians as Executive 


* Impenal Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV, p. 42. 
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Councillors and as Ministers form the greater part 
of the Provincial Executive in the major Provinces. 
Many Indian gentlemen hold offices of Advocate- 
Generals and Standing Counsels, and of Vice- 
Chancellors of Universities. There are many Indian 
Judges on the Benches of the difierent High Courts 
in India. The most notable achievement in this 
direction was the appointment of the late Lord 
Sinha of Eaipur as the first Indian Governor of a 
province and the first Indian Under-Secretary of 
State for India. 

The officers of the Medical and Sanitary Depart- 
ments in British India are drawn from several 
sources, the Indian Medical Service, Civil and 
Military Assistant Surgeons and Civil and Military 
Hospital Assistants. The Indian Medical Service 
is open to Indians. It is primarily a military service 
and its members are commissioned officers of the 
army. Its duties are chiefiy confined to the Indian 
army. In the course of the Great European War 
several commissions were granted to Indians without 
their having to go through the routine Indian 
Medical Service training. The Military Assistant 
Surgeons are mostly Europeans or Eurasians. Civil 
Assistant Surgeons and Hospital Assistants of both 
classes are Indians. 

There is nothing in the laws of the country to 
exclude Indians from any branch of the Engineer- 
ing Service. The highest offices, however, have been 
filled by men of superior qualifications brought 
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-from England. The Chief, Superintending, ExeoU' 
-tive, and Assistant Engineers form the superior staff 
of the Department, for buildings and roads, 
irrigation and railways. Men trained in Indian 
colleges have held some of the offices on this estab- 
lishment including Superintending and Executive 
Engineerships in the Engineering Department. The 
.next class consists of Provincial Engineers, all 
trained in India and recruited from the Indian 
Engineering Colleges. Its members may rise to the 
positions ordinarily held by the higher service. 
Subordinate Engineers and Supervisors are 
recruited entirely in India from the local Engineer- 
ing Colleges. 

The legal profession consists of several branches, 
namely, the members of the English bar, the Vakils 
of the High Courts, Solicitors, the Pleaders of the 
lower Courts, and Muktears. The English bar has 
always been open to Indians and from early times 
provision has been made for the training of mem- 
bers of the other branches of the legal profession. 
Steps have been taken recently for admitting Vakils 
.as Advocates in the different High Courts of India. 

The medical profession is open not only to duly 
trained and passed and certificated medical men, but 
to various classes of practitioners of indigenous sys- 
tems of medicine. Engineering work in India may 
be done by men who have received no license for the 
.purpose. In 1912 an important step was taken as 
'regards the licensing of medical practitioners by the 
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passage of the Bombay Medical Act which “ pro- 
vides for the constitution of a Medical Council andt 
the registration of qualified practitioners, without, 
however, placing any direct restriction on the prac~ 
tice of Vaids and Hakims.” A similar measure has- 
recently been passed in Bengal. 

There are some offices which, though they may. 
not bring any income, serve to confer on the holders 
a certain status or respectability. Such are honor- 
ary magistracies, memberships of self-governing' 
bodies, memberships of legislative councils and. 
fellowships of universities. All these are equally 
open to all citizens, though of course some qualifi- 
cations are always expected. 

The right to address petitions to official authori- 
ties for the redress of grievances or the acquisition’ 
of rights and the right to meet in public for the same 
purpose, or, generally, for the consideration of' 
matters of public importance are valued rights. The 
English people had to struggle hard to obtain them 
in their own country. In India the rights have not* 
been so much conferred or acquired as assumed to 
exist, both by the Government and the people, la- 
the absence of anything to the contrary they are 
presumed to exist. Certain conditions are specified' 
under which the rights may be restrained or 
altogether withheld. The inference may be fairly 
drawn that in all other circumstances the rights 
may be freely exercised. For instance, a meeting- 
may be prohibited which is called for an unlawful 
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pvnpose, or which is disorderly, or is likely to lead' 
to a breach of the peace. Under certain citcuin- 
Etances police and magisterial intervention is permis- 
sible as to the time and place of public meetings 
and processions. A petition may not be enter- 
tamed which is not couched in proper language, 
or which does not come through the proper chan- 
nel, or is not addressed to the proper autho- 
rity. Such conditions are no diminution of the 
right itself, namely, the right to express opi- 
nions on public topics in a public meeting, and 
to state wants in a petition and pray for their 
removal. 

No newspaper, as such, seems to have existed 
in India before the days of British rule. British rule 
in fact was far advanced before the newspaper came 
into existence. This means that in the pre-British 
era there was scarcely any organised opinion, and nc 
organ for the discussion of public afiairs or for criti- 
cism of the measures of Government. British rule 
and the example of British public life furnished the 
inspiration for a newspaper press. The journalist is 
an outcome of that very rule which he criticises. 
That the people have a right to sit in judgment over 
their rulers and to give public expression to their 
judgment is an idea that in its present shape has 
been borrowed from the EngUsh. And the first 
example was set by Englishmen. The first news- 
paper ever printed in an Indian Vernaieular was 
issued in Bengali by the Christian Missionaries at 
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-Serampore, on the 31st May, 1818.* The Governor- 
Oeneral of the time, Lord Moira (Marquis of 
Hastings), encouraged it by allowing it to be 
•circulated at one-fourth the ordinary rate of postage. 
He showed the same liberal spirit towards the 
English press and removed the censorship which 
Lord Wellesley had imposed on it. He laid, however, 
severe restrictions on the editors regarding the sub- 
jects or personages they were allowed to touch, any 
infraction of which was to be visited by the penalty 
of deportation. But the Supreme Court on the 
occasion of the first application, in the case of the 
'Calcutta Journal, refused “ to grant a criminal 
information,” and the Governor-General was un- 
willing to incur the odium of deporting an editor for 
criticism of his administration. The restriction 
therefore virtually became a dead letter and the 
press became practically free.! Entire liberty to 
the press, however, was not granted until 1835 when 
the power of deporting offending journalists was 
taken away from the Government of India by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, Governor-General, in consequence 
mainly of Lord Macaulay’s strenuous pleading for 
abolition of restrictions. During Lord Lytton's rule, 

* The Life and Times of Carey, Marshman. and Ward, 
Tol. U (1S59), p. 163; quoted in P. N. Boee's "Hindu Civi- 
lization," 'Vol. m, p. 49. 

f Miil and Wilson's History of British India, Vol. VIII, 
.p. 415; quoted in F. N. Bow’s "Hindu Civilization,” Vol. 
m, p. 60. 
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by an Act of 1€78> the Vernacular Press was made 
liable, under certain circumstances, to be dealt with 
by the executive, and a newspaper might have its 
press and plant confiscated under the orders of 
the local Government if it was found to be seditious 
in tone. This Act was repealed by Lord Eipon. A 
new Press Act was passed by Lord Minto’s Govern- 
ment ; but it has been recently repealed. 

The press is now a large and powerful institution 
in India. And the press is free. By freedom of 
the press it is not meant that one is at liberty to 
print and publish, through the press, any allegation 
or opinion that he may choose to make or express. 
Liberty of the press like every other form of liberty 
is and must be subject to some limitation if any 
regard is to be paid to justice and social order. Even 
the most advanced, that is the most liberal of 
modern, philosophers have not made a larger claim 
for individual liberty than this — that every person 
may do all that he pleases, provided he does not 
encroach upon a right or liberty of another; in 
other words, every person’s liberty should be limited 
by a regard for the liberty of others. Liberty to 
write must bo limited, for instance, by a regard for 
the liberty of others to enjoy their reputation, or 
preserve their character. A man cannot claim 
freedom to defame another. Nor can he claim 
freedom to give an incitement to murder, for if he 
must have liberty to write, others have at least an 
equal right to live. So likewise, in the interest of 
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soctel order> no man is permitted to excite ill-feeling 
or revolt against the Government. If sueh limita- 
tions on liberty did not exist, there would he no 
social well-being, possibly society itself would not 
exist. If A claims the right to incite murder of B, 
B might claim the same right against A, for all citi- 
zens should have equal rights, and the result wouldi 
be anarchy and chaos. When, therefore, it is stated 
that the press in India is free, it is only meant that 
it is subject to no unfair restrietions. The freedom 
is not unbounded. Limitations are to be found ia 
the Indian Penal Code and some special Acts. 

With regard to civic rights a general principle 
has to be borne in mind. A right is granted, some- 
times unasked, when the people are found worthy of 
it. It is liable to be curtailed or withdrawn 
altogether if the people abuse that right and show 
themselves unworthy of it. That has been and will 
be the history of civic rights not only in this country 
but in every other, even in England where freedom 
flourishes most. A right is conferred on people to 
be held by them not eternally and unconditionally 
but only so long as legitimate use is made of it- If 
public meetings are habitually riotous, the right 
of public meeting will be restricted here as any- 
where else. The same is true of other rights. New 
offences evoke new laws, and an abuse of rights 
leads to a restriction of them. Eights are not meant 
for the benefit of individuals or classes if they confiict 
with the interests of other individuals or classes. 
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They are meant for the general; gop«J of ^ 
They will not be tolerated if they ate used; % % 
imperEs the general well-being. 
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perverse or incompetent, or if in the community the 
criminal population was predominant, peace and 
•order could not be maintained. 

Some idea has already been given of the spirit in 
which laws have been passed, and an account will 
hereafter be given of the machinery provided for their 
administration. A condition of social order is indis- 
pensable to progress of any kind. If the members 
of a community live in perpetual fear of assaults on 
their persons, or invasions of their property, they 
become incapable of any intellectual exertion or any 
energetic work. The mind is unnerved, industry 
paralysed, the very motives for exertion are taken 
away. The community can therefore make no 
progress, intellectual, moral, religious, economic or 
political. Before a man can think, or act, or develop 
his capacities, he must be in peace of mind. The 
same is true of peoples; order is the first condition 
of progress; 'disorder is fatal to progess of every 
form and kind. 

Some forms of crime are common to all coun- 
tries. In this country there were two special crimes 
of a very serious order, namely, thuggi and daooity. 
Thugs were organised gangs of men and women, 
who, either individually or in groups, strangled 
persons to death or otherwise killed them and 
removed any property found on their persons. The 
.victims were generally solitary travellers. The 
usual device of a thug was first to win the confidence 
of the intended victim by conversation of a pleasant 
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and sympathetic character, and then to surprise 
him or her by putting a handkerchief or napkin 
round the neck and tightening it till life became 
extinct. This species of crime has been practically 
extinguished. The honour of suppressing thagi 
must be shared between Lord William Bentinek and 
"Captain Sleeman. Thaga were hereditary assassins, 
■who made strangling their profession. By the evi- 
■dence of approvers, these abominable brotherhoods 
were gradually stamped out. Dacoity is not yet 
extinguished but it has greatly declined. At one 
time it was called by some the normal crime of 
Bengal. Dacoits are men who in batches commit 
■robbery, or theft with violence. In the course of a 
■dacoity, murders may be committed. A special de- 
partment of Government existed for dealing with 
Thuggi and Dacoity, and there was at one time an 
■officer specially appointed called Commissioner in 
Dacoity, who was concerned exclusively with the 
repression of that crime. 

Not only have violent and dangerous crimes been 
repressed — not by extinction, for no law can extin- 
,guish crimes, — but by measures for their detection 
and punishment, and not only have order and peace 
'been established throughout the country, but an ad- 
ministration has been set up which is distinguished 
'by a high standard of honesty and efficiency. The 
.details of the. administration will be given in 
the succeeding chapters. It is necessary here 
ito observe that the morale of the administration 

g 
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and the energy and ability with which it is conduct- 
ed constitute one of the distinguishing features of 
British rule. The result has been not only much 
useful and beneficent work and general progress of 
the country, but an elevation of the ideals of tho 
people. Men have been trained to notions of sys- 
tem and punctuality, and have acquired habits of 
subordination and organised work. It has been 
seen already how much the Civil Service of th& 
country has improved not only in consequence of 
the education its members have received but also by, 
force of the example set by European administrators. 
It may be added that the entire body of the people 
has been so accustomed to the high standard of 
adininistration set up before their eyes that it will 
tolerate no other. The people have come to accept- 
English methods of administration as their own. 
They seek to apply those methods to their own- 
concerns. They demand improvements in accord- 
ance with English methods and models. The 
English administration, therefore, has been to the: 
people a great educating agency. 

Government has had to do much for the people, 
from teaching them the means of earning a liveli- 
hood to giving them a sense of political rights and 
public duty. It has had to provide schools for 
agriculture and industries; to establish banks for 
saving cultivators from usurers; to pass laws for 
saving them from grinding money-lenders and 
oppressive landlords; to protect forests above the 
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soil and work mines undemeatk it; to teach the 
people laws of public hygiene and to attract them 
to medical education and sanitary measures like 
vaccination or the provision of a pure water* 
supply; to establish colleges for teaching the people 
not only western arts and sciences but their own 
ancient literature, philosophy and religion; to con- 
struct roads, bridges and irrigation works, at the 
same time to abolish slavery and infanticide; to sur- 
vey the country in all its aspects and make maps ; to 
give political education to the people by institutions 
like trial by jury and local self-government; to 
establish factories; to carry on scientific research; 
to preserve ancient monuments, and to protect 
cattle and plants from diseases and insects. 

This many-sided activity of the Government had 
its effect on the people. Some have received educa- 
tion, general, professional or technical, given in 
schools and colleges. Some have their practical 
capacities developed by the discharge of public 
duties. A good many more have been stimulated 
by the example of British administrators and the 
principles of British administration. All have 
opened to them a world of new ideas. Ideas of 
comfort have risen and standards of living improved. 
The sense of legal and political right has been 
created. The humblest peasant, the poorest ooolie 
or servant, has learnt to feel that he too has rights 
and he can insist on them when he chooses. He 
can resent oppression and avail himself of legal 
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remedies when his personal liberty is encroached 
upon or his rights under a contract withheld. A. 
sense of individuality has been developed. With it 
has come a spirit of questioning and criticism in 
every department of life and thought. 

From a social point of view it is sometimes ob- 
served that the new spirit is not altogether healthy 
or practically desirable. It is not necessary to 
express an opinion on that point. But it is unques- 
tionable that as a matter of fact the horizon of the 
people’s thought and the spheres of their activity, 
have been considerably enlarged under British rule. 
The literature, the philosophy, the science of the 
West, have stimulated the mind and roused intellec- 
tual energy and aspiration in many directions. The 
services and the professions, the ever-increasing 
trades and industries of various hinds and degrees, 
have been opening out fresh fields of remunerative 
work. And public life, largely the creation of 
British rule, is expanding every day offering new 
opportunities of work and distinction, in Coun- 
cils and on Boards, in Senates and on Cabinets, in 
the press and on the platform. Moral and social 
ideals of a new order, the result of contact' with 
Western life and thought, have shaped themselves 
before many minds which are fired with the ambi- 
tion of purifying and regenerating social life. 

The crowning result of a century and a half of 
British rule seems to be the awakening of aspiration 
for a national life. That is a result on which rulers 
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and the people may alike congratulate themselves. 
For centuries the people of India have been composed 
of difierent races professing different religions, speak- 
ing different languages, and possessed of different 
traditions. The diversity has not disappeared. But 
common systems of education, — mostly conducted 
through the medium of the English language — com- 
mon laws, and common methods of administration 
throughout British India, have developed to a large 
extent common ideas, sympathies and aspirations. 
Those that have received English education, and 
those that have otherwise come under the influence 
of English ideas or have felt the influence of English 
institutions, now constitute, in spite of social differ- 
ence, a homogeneous body, at any rate on a politi- 
cal platform. When they meet on such a platform 
they cannot but feel a thrill of national life. English 
education, in the widest sense of the word education, 
has unified them. They feel also that by the 
strength of that education they will be able to uplift 
the sunken masses, so that ultimately the nation 
may be one, the social differences not being strong 
enough to break the political union. Whether a 
Nationality properly so called can be built up by 
political sympathies and a community of political 
interests, without a unification of race and religion, 
is a question on which opinions may differ. It is 
certain, however, that if the educating influences of 
British rule continue, the sense of unity that has 
arisen will go on developing. With the progressive 
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development of self-governing institutions the politi- 
cal capacity of the people will develop ; and if mutual 
confidence between the rulers and the people 
goes on increasing, there is no reason why the people 
should not in course of time be as largely, 
employed in military work as they have been 
in civil. Some of the King’s Commissions in 
the Indian Army have been thrown open to 
the people already. The Bengal Ambulance 
Corps, the Bengali Begiment, the difierent Univer- 
sity Corps and the recent formation of an Indian 
Territorial Borce as a second line to the regular Indian 
Army are promising signs that have come in the 
wake of the recent European War. England and 
India, working hand in hand, can make this country, 
one of the powers of the world, in arts and in arms. 
The social problems of Indian life, as regards the 
growth of a homogeneous people, are not to be solved 
by a foreign Government. The people are free to 
pursue their own ways. But if in the political 
sphere, the people, westernised in their aspirations, 
yearn for a national life, then, when the quickening 
comes, England should feel her mission fulfilled and 
India her destiny achieved. 
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CHAPTER I 

Inthoddotohy. 

Administration — Ifeaoing ot — Conditions of — Ends of — Divisions- 
of — Civil — Militar; — Ecclesiastical — Subdivisions of the Civil 
—Legislative — Judicial — Executive — Fiscal — Hinisterial. 

The administration of a country means the 
arrangements that exist in the country for maintain- 
ing order and securing progress and development. 
Ko country can be said to have an administration. 
or government ^vhich does not possess a supreme 
political authority capable of enforcing its orders and 
upholding its arrangements. The supreme political 
authority may be an individual or a group or groups- 
of persons. It may make its arrangem ents either 
direct or through subordinate authorities to which 
it may delegate some of its functions. The country 
must ’ recognise the authority, accept its arrange- 
ments and submit to its orders. A competent- 
political authority on the one hand and obedience 
or submission to it on the other, are the conditions 
of government. The word constitution is sometimes, 
used in a limited sense to mean the nature and ex- 
tent of the powers of the governing authority, and, 
where the governing authority consists of several 
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parts, of tbe relation of the difierant parts to 
each other. 

The administratiTe system of a country does not 
^row up in a single day and can hardly ever be said 
to attain absolute fixity. It has continually to be 
adapted to the changing needs of the counti? ^d to 
the character, the capacity and the life of the people. 
It grows in complexity as the people expand and 
their concerns multiply. It is therefore best studied 
in its historical aspect. In this little treatise, how- 
ever, a brief slreteh will be given only of the existing 
administration, and historical references will be 
brought in only when they are specially interesting 
or when they serve to throw light on the present 
system. The maintenance of order is the end of 
every administrative system, but it is not by the 
mere maintenance of order that a system can be 
judged. Order may be maintained as well under an 
arbitrary and grinding despotism as under a gene- 
roue and responsible Government. In judging of 
the merits of a system, therefore, attention has to 
be paid to the character of the order which is main- 
tained and the conditions under which it is main- 
tained. It has to be seen how far the political 
machinery is fitted to meet the demands of peace 
and security, individual and aocial liberty, justice 
between man and man, economic prosperity, l^e 
•development of the country and the happiness of the 
people. In the earlier part of the book the policy 
and the measurea of the Government towards the 
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attainment of these ends have been dwelt upon. Li 
the present an account will be given of the mecha- 
nism of the administration which has been slowly 
buUt up to give effect to that policy and those 
measures. 

The Administration of India, as indeed of every 
other country, may be broadly divided under two 
heads, namely, Civil and Military. In countries 
where there is an established church, there would be 
another division, namely, the Ecclesiastical. The 
civil branch of the administration may be subdivided 
under three main heads, the Legislative, the Judicial 
and the Executive. It is the function of the Legis- 
lative branch of the administration to make and pro- 
mulgate Laws; that of the Judicial to interpret and 
apply the Laws t o the cases that come before the 
courts, and so to administer justice; that of the Exe- 
cutive to do all acts necessary for the Government 
and for the maintenance of order. Administration of 
the Eevenue system may be classed either under the 
head Executive, or separately as Fiscal. Another 
branch, which cannot be brought under the three 
main heads, is very important in this country. It may 
be called the Ministerial. It includes the work of the 
Departments and of Secretariats. Executive work 
is largely done through these agencies, but they have 
also functions of their own in the way of conducting 
such special work, as education, sanitation, registra- 
tion and the like. 
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parts, of the relation of the different parts to 
each other. 

The administrative system of a country does not 
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every administrative system, but it is not by the 
mere maintenance of order that a system can be 
judged. Order may be maintained as well under an 
arbitrary and grinding despotism as under a gene- 
rous and responsible Government. In judging of 
the merits of a system, therefore, attention has to 
be paid to the character of the order which is main- 
tained and the conditions under which it is main- 
tained. It has to be seen how far the political 
machinery is fitted to meet the demands of peace 
and security, individual and social liberty, justice 
between man and man, economic prosperity, the 
.development of the country and the happiness of the 
people. In the earlier part of the book the policy 
and the measures of the Government towards the 
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attainment of these ends have been dwelt upon. In. 
the present an account will be given of the mecha- 
nism of the administration which has been slowly 
built up to give effect to that policy and those 
measures. 

The Administration of India, as indeed of every 
other country, may be broadly divided under two 
heads, namely. Civil and Military. In countries 
where there is an established church, there would be 
another division, namely, the Ecclesiastical. The 
civil branch of the administration may be subdivided 
under three main heads, the Legislative, the Judicial 
and the Executive. It is the function of the Legis- 
lative branch of the administration to make and pro- 
mulgate Laws; that of the Judicial to interpret and 
apply the Laws t o the cases that come before the 
courts, and so to administer justice; that of the Exe- 
cutive to do all acts necessary for the Government 
and for the maintenance of order. Administration of 
the Bevenue system may be classed either under the 
head Executive, or separately as Fiscal. Another 
branch, which cannot be brought under the three 
main heads, is very important in this country. It may 
be called the Ministerial. It includes the work of the 
Departments and of Secretariats. Executive work 
is largely done through these agencies, but they have 
also functions of their own in the way of conducting 
such special work, as education, sanitation, registra- 
tion and the like. 
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The Indian Army — Qiowth of — Bengal, Bombay, Madras Armies 
—Contingents — Punjab Frontier Force — Changes in the mili. 
tsry organisation after Transfer of the Government to the 
Crown — ^Increase in strength in 1885 — Military anthorities — 
Territorial Commands — Administrative changes in 19C6 — The 
Army Department and the Department of Military Supply — 
The latter now abolished— The Active Beserve — The Auxiliary 
Forces — Army of the Indian States — Officers of the Indian 
Army — Position of Indiana affected by the Mutiny — Becent 
changes — Defensive works — Forts and Harbours — The Boyal 
Indian Navy, 

The Indian Army has been an institution of slow 
growth. Its strength and constitution have varied 
according to the demands of exigencies. The East 
India Company’s ‘ 1st European Eegiment ’ was 
formed at Bombay under a Charter of 1669. It 
consisted of such of the King’s officers and soldiers 
as were then on the island and volunteered their 
services. The establishment of the Company’s 
Indian Army may be said to date from the year 
1748, when a small body of sepoys was raised at 
Madras, after the example set by the French, for the 
defence of that settlement during the course of the 
war which had broken out between. France 
and England in 1744.* At the same time a 
small European force was raised. Major Stringer 

* Chesney, Indian Poli^, 3rd edition, p. 205. 
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Lawrence who was appointed to command these forces 
has been called ‘ the father of the Indian Army.’ 
An Act of Parliament of 1781 authorised the Com- 
pany to enlist soldiers, and an Act of 1799 gave 
the Company further powers for raising European 
troops and maintaining discipline among them.* 
In course of time there grew up three distinct 
{urmies in the three presidencies of Bengal, Bombay 
and Madras. In addition to these there were several 
contingents, as they were called, maintained for the 
protection of Indian States and at their expense. 
The Bengal Army did not include any inhabitant 
of Bengal, and only a small part of it was ever 
stationed in Bengal. In 1856, the year before 
the Mutiny, it was more numerous than the other 
two armies put together. It was mainly recruited 
from the Brahmans, Bajputs and Mahomedans 
of Oudh and to some extent from the North Western 
Provinces. A part of the Bombay army was obtain- 
ed from the same sources. The Madras army was 
recruited from the Madras presidency. The Punjab 
Frontier Force consisted of irregular cavalry and in- 
fantry, locally raised. The greater part of the artillery 
in India was manned by Indian soldiers. In the year 
1856 the Company’s forces in India consisted of 
39,000 Europeans and 2,15,000 Indians besides the 
contingents already referred to. 

In 1857 nearly the whole of the Bengal Army 
revolted. The Punjab Frontier Force not only 


* nbert, GoTeiDEuat ot Zndis, pp. 63 and T4. 
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remained faithful but rendered magnificent aervice in 
the Buppresaion of the Mutiny. The Hyderabad con- 
tingent, and the Madraa and Bombay armiea with 
few exceptions, remained steadfast. When the 
Government was transferred to the Crown the whole 
military organisation was changed. The Bengal 
army had already ceased to exist. The local 
European army was abolished and the place of the 
European infantry was supplied by British regiments 
of the line. The artillery became almost wholly 
British. The total strength of European troops was 
increased to 62,000, and that of the Indian troops 
was reduced to 1,35,000. 

Three distinct armies were still maintained under 
the old names. As time has gone on steps have been 
taken to improve military efficiency. The system of 
class regiments has been extended to the infantry of 
the Bengal army and each battalion of this force is 
now composed of men of one race, — Brahmans, Jats, 
or Bajputs as the case may be. In consequence of an 
apprehension of a Bussian invasion the entire military 
position was re-considered in 1665, and a considerable 
addition was made to the strength of European as 
well as the Indian army. In 1900 the total strength 
was nearly 2,23,000 officers and men of all arms, of 
whom rather more than 76,000 were British.* 

Supreme authority over the army in India is vest- 
ed by law in the Governor-General in Council subject 
to the control of the Crown exercised by the Secretary 


Strachey, India, pp. 440-446. 
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of State. Subject to the administrative control of 
the Governor-General in Council, the chief executive 
officer of the army is the Gommander-in-Chief of His 
Majesty’s Forces in India. The armies of Madras, 
and Bombay had formerly a local Commander-in- 
Chief. By an English statute of 1893 the offices of 
the Provincial Commanders-in-Chief were abolished, 
and the powers of military control vested in the Gov- 
ernments of Madras and Bombay were transferred to 
the Government of India. The administrative 
arrangements under this Act came into force on the- 
lat April, 1895.* 

" After the abolition of the Presidency Army 
System in 1895, the Army of India was divided into 
4 large commands designated in accordance with their 
local distribution, the Punjab, Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras Commands ; the Burma District, separated. 
£rom the Madras Command in 1903-04, became prac- 
tically a hfth command. These commands were sub- 
divided into Military districts.” 

" The scheme of reorganisation and redistribu- 
tion inaugurated by Lord Kitchener in 1904 involved 
the abandonment of a number of small military sta- 
tions and the concentration of the bulk of the troops 
in large cantonments. They were distributed in three 
Army Corps Commands, Northern, Western and East- 
ern, containing eight divisional commands. Two divi- 
sions, viz., Secunderabad representing theoldMadraa 
Command and Burma, were not included in any of 


Strachey, India, pp. 446-448. 
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the commands and were directly under the Comman> 
'der-in-Chief. 

Further changes were made in 1907. From 
this date the Korthern, Western and Fastem Com- 
mands ceased to exist and the Army in India was 
'divided into two portions, a Northern and a Southern 
Army, each under the command of a general 
officer.” * 

The next great change in the administration took 
place in 1906. The supreme authority was still vest- 
ed in the Governor-General in Council, subject to the 
■control of the Crown, exercised by the Secretary of 
State for India, but in place of the old Military 
Department there were established (1) the Army 
Department and (2) the Department of Military Sup- 
ply. The former, in charge of the Commander-in-Chief, 
-dealt with all affairs concerning the army except 
those specially allotted to the other Department, and 
also disposed of business connected with cantonments 
and the volunteers. The latter, which was in charge 
of an Ordinary Member of Council, dealt with matters 
■connected with important army contracts, and the 
supply and registration of transport animals; and also 
controlled the working of the departments of 
Ordnance, Eemounts, Military Works. Army Cloth- 
ing, and the Boyal Indian Marine, as well as the 
■military work of the Indian Medical Service.! 

* Vide the Fifth Decenniel Beport oa Morel end Hateiisl 
iFiogreas of India, p. 330. 

t Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. 17, p. 360, 
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“ In April, 1909 the Department of Military 
Supply was abolished, and the process of transferring 
to the direct control of Army Headquarters the 
auxiliary services of the army, such as ordnance, 
transport, remounts, etc., was completed. The 
work of the Military Supply Department was taken 
over by the Army Department, and the direction 
of the whole military administration, subject to 
the supreme control of the Government of India, 
passed to the Commander-in-Chief as member of 
the Governor-General’s Council in charge of the 
Army Department.” * 

The strength of the army of India is exclusive 
of the active reserve, consisting of men who have 
served with the colours in the Indian Army from 
five to twelve years, and the Indian Territorial 
Force. In addition to these may be mentioned 
as auxiliary forces, the militia levies, the military 
police, and the Imperial Service troops which are 
under the control of the Indian States furnishing 
them and are commanded by Indian ofQcers, 
subject to the supervision of British inspecting 
officers. Besides these last, the Indian States 
maintain local military forces. The Sikh and 
Eajputana States have the best material. Next 
to them in regard to quality of troops are Gwalior, 
Hyderabad and Kashmir, t 

* Vide the Fifth Dscennial Bepoit on Moral and Material 
Progress of India. 

,t Ibid, pp. 372, 37S. 

10 . 
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The British officers of the Indian Army were 
formerly called the Indian Staff Corps. A staff 
corps for each of the three armies of Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay was established in 1861, when 
the Indian Army was reorganised. In 1891 the 
three staff corps were amalgamated into a 
single body. In 1893 the name ‘ Indian Staff 
Corps * was changed into Officers of the Indian 
Army. Their number in that year was about 
2,700. They are employed not only in the Indian 
Army and in military appointments on the stafi 
but also in a large number of civil posts. They 
hold the majority of appointments in the Po litical 
Department, and many administrative and judicial 
officers in non-regulation provinces.* 

The Mutiny greatly aSected the position of 
Indians in the army. Not only were the number 
of Indian soldiers reduced, but high-caste men 
were seldom enlisted, and the prospects of Indian 
officers were extremely limited. General Sir George 
Chesney writes: “In one important respect the 
[Indian Army] organisation remains unchanged and 
defective. While the judicial service bas long been 
mainly filled by natives, who are represented also 
on the benph of the highest courts, and while under 
the most recent changes every branch of the ser- 
vices, judicial and executive, has now been thrown 
open to them, the army, save with a very few 
exaeptional cases, continues to be what it has 


* Stiscbey, “ India,” p. 443. 
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always been — an army of paasaafcs, or a class little 
removed above them; an. army of native soldiers 
commanded by English officers. ^ * la 

the cavalry the position of the native officer has 
even gone back, for whereas formerly he could 
rise to the command of a squadron, the squadrons 
are now commanded by British officers, the most 
junior of whom takes precedence over the oldest 
native officer. So far then as the army is con- 
cerned, the Queen's Proclamation on assuming 
the direct government of India is a dead latter. 
* * * To a very large number of a most 

important class of Indian gentlemen, descended in 
many cases from ancestors who held high military 
office under former rulers, the only palatable, 
and indeed the only form of public service 
practicable and possible for them is the 
militar}^ and that is closed to them. While 
this is the case it cannot be said that the 
promise held out in the proclamation is fully acted 
upon,” * 

This policy has now been partially, changed. 
There has been a considerable change in ‘ the angle 
of vision,’ brought on by the European War. 
Some of the King's Commissions in the army, have, 
as a matter of fact, been thrown open to Indians. 
The Bengal Ambulance Corps, the Bengali i.>egi- 
ment, the different University. Corps and specially 
the newly, constituted Indian Tenritorial Force 

« TnAian Bolity, Third Edition, p. 268 
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haTO opened out the way for further progress. 
The University Training Corps have now attained 
a large measure of popularity. There are at present 
six battalions whose headquarters are located at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Allahabad, Lahore, Madras and 
Bangoon, and two separate Companies have been 
constituted at Patna and Delhi. The Territorial 
Force is meant to be a second line to, and a source 
of reinforcement for, the regular army, and its 
membership carries with it a liability for more than 
purely local service. The Indian Territorial Force 
thus differs in scope from the Auxiliary Force, 
which is so far confined to European British sub- 
jects. This body can only be called out for service 
locally, being intended primarily for those who can 
undertake military training only in their spare time 
and are unable to afford the more lengthy periodical 
training which constitutes the obligation of the 
Indian Territorial Force. 

Indian political opinion has long seen in the 
position of the military force evidence of racial 
discrimination and in 1924 the Indian Legislative 
Assembly discussed a motion recommending the 
amalgamation of the Auxiliary Force which is 
confined to European British subjects with the Indian 
Territorial Force. In deference to the feelings ex- 
pressed on this point, the Government of India 
appointed a Committee to enquire into and report 
what steps should be taken to improve and expand the 
Territorial Force so as to constitute it an efScient 
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seooiid line to the E>egular Army and to remove all 
racial distinction in the constitution of the non-regular 
military forces in India including the Auxiliiury; 
Force. The Committee, which was presided over 
by Sir John Shea, took evidence in November, 1924, 
and the report embodying its recommendations was 
published in February, 1925. The Committee 
regarded the functions of University Training Corps 
as primarily educational and those of Territorial 
Force as the means of imparting military and 
patriotic ideals in order to lay the foundations upon 
which the national army could be built up. They, 
however, considered that the growth of a national 
military spirit should not be forced by any applioa- 
tion of compulsion; that the University Training 
Corps should not have any liability for military, 
service; that the members of the Corps should be 
drawn from the staff and students of Universities 
and Colleges as at present; and that the cadre 
must be allowed to expand up to its natural limits 
without arbitrary limitation by the military authori- 
ties. In their report the Committee suggested that 
units ' should be organised in every respect on the 
same lines as those of the regular Indian Army, 
while the Auxiliary Force should be organised as 
regular British units. Both the Territorial and 
Auxiliary Forces should, it was recommended, be 
liable for general service including service in aid 
of the civil power, liability for service beyond the 
limits of India being enforceable only in case of 
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emergency and under the special order of the 
Governor-General in Council. The Committee was 
further of opinion that in future the Territorial 
Force should consist of two classes, one recruited 
from the rural areas as at present; and the other 
drawn from the urban areas, in such fashion that 
the educated classes should enjoy suitable opportu- 
nities for military training of the kind practised 
in the Auxiliary Force. In course of time, the 
Committee hoped, recruitment to urban battalions 
would be limited to those who have had previous 
military training in the University Corps. The 
Territorial Force, the Committee agreed, should’ not 
be extended beyond the limits of a second line 
force in strength, and no extension of the Auxiliary 
Force was considered necessary at present. The 
Committee also made a number of subsidiary re- 
commendations of a technical and administrative 
kind. All these recommendations were considered 
by the Government of India in consultation with 
the provincial Governments and the considered 
recommendations of the Government of India 
have been approved by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.* 

King’s Commissions are now to be obtained by 
Indian gentlemen qualifying themselves as cadets in 
the Boyal Military College, Sandhurst. Ten vacan- 
cies have been reserved annually at Sandhurst for 
Indian cadets; and in order to secure a suitable 


* India in 1926-27, by J. Coatman, pp. 267-69- 
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supply to recruits for these vacancies, there 
has been established in India the Prince of Wales’ 
Eoyal Indian Military College at Dehra Dun. 
Indian political opinion, however, is far from being 
satisfied with the scope of the college, and demands 
are increasingly heard from the Indian members 
of the central Legislature for the establishment 
in India of some institution corresponding more 
nearly to the Eoyal Military College, Sandhurst. 
In response to the feeling on the subject, the 
Government of India appointed in 1925 a Com- 
mittee presided over by Sir Andrew Skeen to 
investigate the whole question of the establish- 
ment of an Indian Sandhurst. After the Com- 
mittee had held a number of sittings in India a 
sub-committee of its members went to Europe 
to investigate the systems of education by 
which military officers are produced in England, 
Canada, the United States of America, and 
France. The Committee finished their work in 
November, 1926, and their report was published 
in April, 1927. Unfortunately, however, the 
Government have not given effect to many 
of the important recommendations of this 
Committee. 

The Government of India have recently made 
provision for the eventual complete Indianisa- 
tion of eight units of the Indian Army. To these 
units, which include two from Cavalry, five from 
Infantry, and one pioneer battalion, Indian officers 
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liolding King’s Cotnmissioos in tlie Indian Army 
will be gradually transferred and pelted, to fill up 
the appointments for which they are qualified by 
their rank and their length of service. And these 
units, it is expected, will form the nucleus from 
which the army can be nationalised. 

Apart from the organisation of the Army, 
measures have been taken to add to the military 
strength of the country by the construction of 
defensive works. All points on the North-Western 
frontier at which attack seems possible are guarded 
by strongly fortified positions and connected 
with the railway system of India. The principal 
ports have been fortified and armed with 
modern guns, and the defence of the harbours 
is secured by a flotilla of turret-ships, torpedo 
gun-boats and torpedo boats.* Wireless telegraphic 
installations have been established at Bombay, 
Simla, Delhi, Allahabad, Calcutta and other im- 
portant centres. A Boyal Air Borce has also been 
formed. 

In a critical period of Indian history, namely, 
during the administration of Warren Hastings^ the 
British Navy successfully held command of the seas 
against the French. The ships of the East India 
Company, soon after that body came into existence, 
became vessels of war as well as of trade. The 
armed naval force of the Company was created by 
the charters of Charles II and James II, but it was 


* Straebay, '* India,” p. 446, 
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not till 1829 that the Bombay fleet was united with 
that of Calcutta and became the Indian Navy which 
has often done good service. The Indian Navy was 
abolished in 1862, for reasons of economy, and be- 
cause it was thought that the naval defence of India 
should be entrusted to the Eoyal Navy. The 
Bombay Marine was then created, and was eventually 
amalgamated with the Bengal Marine in 1877 under 
the title of ‘Her Majesty’s Indian Marine,’ changed 
in 1892 to ‘ Eoyal Indian Marine.’ Its duties were 
to be the local transport of troops and stores. In 
1891 the turret-ships, torpedo vessels, and gun-boats 
belonging to the Indian Marine were transferred to 
the Admiralty. Under existing arrangements, which 
date from 1896-97, India pays a subsidy of £100,000 
annually for the upkeep of certain ships of the East 
India squadron, which are not to be employed beyond 
particular limits except with the consent of the 
Government of India.* 

There are at present many indications that the 
importance of the problem of India’s naval defence 
is appreciated by Indian national opinion. The na- 
tional aspirations, as voiced in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, are tending steadily towards the formula- 
tion of a policy which will secure for India a future 
upon the Seas. Demands have beqn made for the 
establishment of facilities for naval training in India, 
particularly for the establishment of a Nautical 
Uollege; for the admission of Indians to superior ranks 

* Imperial Gazetteer, Yol>IV, pp. 382-383. 
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of the Boyal Indian Marine ; for the encouragement 
of India’s national commerce ; and for training ships. 
As a result of a resolution moved in the Legislative 
Assembly in 1922, a Committee was appointed in 
1923, under the Chairmanship of Captain E, J. 
Headlam, Director, Eoyal Indian Marine, to examine 
the whole question of the inauguration and mainten- 
ance of an Indian Mercantile Marine. The evidence 
given before the Mercantile Marine Committee plainly 
shows that Indian political opinion favours the deve- 
lopment, hand in hand with an Indian Mercantde 
Marine, of a Eoyal Indian Navy, in which the present 
Eoyal Indian Marine Service would ultimately be in- 
corporated. The Committee definitely recognised 
that the Eoyal Indian Marine should be reorganised 
into an Indian Navy for the defence of India’s coast, 
harbours, and shipping : and that a training ship on 
the lines of the Worcester or the Conway should be 
established at Bombay to train young Indians to be- 
come Sea-officers. These and other recommenda- 
tions of the Mercantile Marine Committee were so 
long under the consideration of the Government and 
Lord Eeading, just before the termination of bis term 
of viceroyalty, announced the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India to create and maintain an Indian Navy. 
The British Parliament has given legislative sanction 
to the scheme of the Government of India by pass- 
ing the Indian Navy Bill into law, and considerable 
progress has now been made towards the inaugura- 
tion of the Eoyal Indian Navy. 



CHAPTER III 


Tetb Higher Executive and the Legislature. 

The Secretu; ot State — His Council — The India Office— The 
High Commissioner of India — The Governor-Oeneral — His 
Council — The Executive work of the Government of India — 
Divisions of — The Indian Degislatnre — The Council of State 
— The Legislative Assembly — Their constitution, power and 
privileges — The Provinces of India — Provincial Governments 
— Constitutional changes of 1919 — The new aystcm ot Pro- 
vincial Executive Government — Tlie Governor — The Gover- 
nor’s Executive Council — The Ministers — Chief Commis- 
sionership — Provincial Secretariats — Governor’s Legislative 
Council — The Bengal Legislative Council — The powers and 
functions of Governors’ Legislative Councils. 

By the “Act for the better Government of 
India” passed in 1858, the Government of India was 
transferred from the East India Company to the 
Crown, and it was provided that all the powers of the 
Company and of the Board of Control should be exer- 
cised by a Secretary of State, in concert, in certain 
cases, with a Council. The Secretary of State for 
India is, like other Secretaries of State, appointed by 
the Crown. He is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown in all matters relating to India. As a member 
of the English Cabinet he is responsible to, and re- 
presents the supreme authority of, Parliament which 
is supreme over India. 
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The Secretary of State's Council, called the 
Council of India, originally consisted of fifteen mem- 
bers. At present it consists of such number of mem- 
bers, not less than eight, and not more than twelve 
as the Secretary of State may determine. At least 
half of the members must have served or resided in 
India not less than ten years and not left India more 
than five years before the date of their appointment. 
The members are appointed for a term of five years 
at the outset and may be re-appointed for a further 
term of five years for special and declared public 
reasons; any member of the Council may be removed 
by His Majesty from his office on an address of both 
Houses of Parliament. No member can sit or vote 
in either House of Parliament. Each member gets 
an annual salary of .£1,200, but the three Indian 
members of the Council get, in addition to it, an 
annual subsistence allowance of £600. These salaries 
are paid out of British revenues, not, as hitherto, 
out of Indian revenues. 

The duties of the Council of India are to conduct 
under the direction of the Secretary of State as 
President, the business transacted in Great Britain 
in relation to Government of India and the corres- 
pondence with India. 

In certain matters, including the expenditure of 
the revenues of India, orders of the Secretary of 
State are required by law to be passed with the con- 
currence of a majority of votes at a meeting of his 
Council. But in all other matters -the Secretary of 
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State can over-rule his Council, subject to a right on- 
the part of any dissentient member to have his' 
opinion and reasons for it, recorded. The Council 
is thus a consultative body, without any power of 
initiation. It can give no opinion on any question, 
however important, until it has been laid before it 
by the Secretary of State. Even on questions of ex- 
penditure, where they arise out of previous decision 
of the Cabinet, as would usually be the case in 
matters relating to peace or war, or foreign relations, 
the Secretary of State has practically power to over- 
rule his Council. 

The India Office is the establishment of the 
Secretary of State. It is, so to say, his Secretariat. 
It is divided into departments, each under a separate 
permanent Secretary. The Council itself is divided 
into Committees which are so formed as to corres- 
pond to these departments. 

In 1920 a new post, vie., that of a High Commis- 
sioner for India, was created by an Order in Council 
approved by His Majesty the King. This officer 
is appointed by the Governor-General of India with 
the approval of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. He has control of the large Stores Depart- 
ment of the India Office and the accounts section 
connected therewith and the Indian Students* Depart- 
ment: he also supervises the work of the Indian 
Trade Commissioner in London. 

At the head of the Government in India is 
the Governor-General, who is also Viceroy, or 
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representative of the Sovereign. He is appointed by 
the Sovereign, and usually holds office for a term of 
five years. He has a Council, commonly called 
the Executive Council; this Council consists of 
such number of members as Elis Majesty thinks 
fit to appoint. At present it consists of six 
members, besides the Commander-in-Chief who 
may be, and in practice always is, appointed a 
member of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council. 

The members of the Governor-GeneDal's Council 
are appointed by the Crown, in practice for a term 
of five years. Three of them must be persons who, 
at the time of their appointment, have been, for at 
least ten years, in the service of the Crown in India, 
and one must be a Barrister of England, or Ireland, 
or a member of the Faculty of Advocates in 
Scotland, or a pleader of a High Court of not less 
than ten years’ standing. No definite qualifications 
are laid down as regards the remaining members of 
the Executive Council. Of the seven members of 
the Governor-General’s Executive Council, three 
are Indians. 

The Governor-General is empowered to appoint 
a member of his Expoutive Council to be Vice-Presi- 
dent thereof. The Council may aesemble at any 
place fixed by the Governor-General, though usually 
and for the greater part of the year, it sits at Delhi 
or at Simla. The m,eetings of the Council are 
private. 
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If there is a difference of opinion in the Gounoil, 
under ordinary circumstances the opinion of the 
majority prevails, but, under exceptional oircum- 
stances, the Governor-General has power to over-rule 
his Council. 

The official acts of the central Government in 
India are expressed to run in the name of the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council, often described as the 
Government of India. The executive work of the 
Government of India is distributed among the seven 
members of the Council who hold charges, respec- 
tively, of the Departments of — (1) Home Affairs, (2) 
Commerce and Eailways, (3) Industry and Labour, 
(4) Education, Sanitation and Local Self-Govern- 
ment, (5) Finance, (6) Law, and (7) the Army. 
There is another important Department — the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs — which is in direct charge of 
the Governor-General himself; there is therefore, no 
separate member for this Department. It should be 
noted that the Commander-in-Chief is himself in 
charge of the Army Department. 

As regards the Departments, we should note 
that — 

(1) The Home Department controls the general 
administration of British India and deals with 
internal politics, law and justice, jails, police and a 
number of other subjects. 

(2) The Department of Commerce collects and 
distributes commercial intelligence, and supervises 
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customs, ports and merchant shipping. The Bailway 
Board is a part of this Department. 

(3) The Department of Industries and Labour has 
recently (in 1920) been ear-yed out of the Department 
of Commerce and Industries (created by Lord 
Gurzon in 1905) on the recommendation of the 
Indian Industrial Commission. As its very name 
implies, it supervises all industrial projects under- 
taken by the Provincial Directors of Industries and 
formulates the industrial policy of the Government 
of India. The post office and telegraphs are now 
under this Department. 

(5) The Department of Education and Sanitation 
was created in 1010. It deals mainly with education, 
hospitals, public health, municipalities, local boards, 
and ecclesiastical matters; it has also to formulate 
the policy of the Government of India regarding 
Education, Sanitation and Local Self-Govern- 
ment. 

(6) The Einance Department has powers of super- 
vision over all matters of finance and deals with ques- 
tions relating to the salaries, leave, and pensions of 
public officers, and with Currency and Banking. It 
also prepares the annual Budget of the Government 
of India. 

(7) The Law Department prepares the draft of 
all legislative measures introduced into the Indian 
Legislature, considers the Bills and Acts of local 
legislatures, and advises other Departments of the 
Government on varioAs legal questions. 
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The Indian Legislaturr . . — The Government of 
India Act, 1919, made great changes in the constitu- 
tion of the Indian Legislature. This was made 
bicameral in character. A Second Chamber, called 
the Council of State, was created. 

The Indian Legislature thus consists of the 
Governor-General and two Chambers, the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly. 

•J^The Council of State consists of (1) thirty-three 
elected members; and (2) twenty-seven nominated 
members of whom not more than twenty may be 
officials and one is a person nominated as a result 
of an election held in Berar. The Presidency of 
Bengal has elecled six representatives in the Council 
of State, vie., two Mahomedans, three non-Maho- 
medans, and one representative of European com- 
merce. 

The Legislative Assembly consists of (1) 103 
elected members, (2) 26 nominated officials, (3) 15 
nominated non-officials (including one nominated as 
the result of an election held in Berar). The Presi- 
dency of Bengal has sixteen elected representatives 
in the Legislative Assembly, vie., six Mahomedans, 
six non-Mahomedans, three representatives of 
European commerce, and one landholders’ repre- 
sentative. 

The elected members of both the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly are directly^ 
elected by general or special constituencies. No per- 
son is entitled to be registered on the electoral roll 
if he. is not a British subjects or is of UBSOund 
U 
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both Houses have to take the Oath of Allegiance 
before taking their seats in either Chamber. ■ 

Every Council of State continues for five years 
and every Legislative Assembly for three years from 
its first meeting. The Governor-General is not a 
Member of either of these two bodies; but he has 
the right of addressing either House and may for 
that purpose require the attendance of its members; 
he may, under certain circumstances, shorten or 
extend the duration of the Houses ; he may summon 
meetings of both Houses, and he may prorogue their 
sessions. Each House has got its own President : the 
President of the Council of State is appointed by the 
Governor-General from among its members; the first 
President of the Legislative Assembly was appointed for 
four years by the Governor-General; after that period 
the Assembly has been electing its own President. 
The Assembly also elects its own Deputy President. 
The members of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council are eligible for nomination to either Chamber 
but are entitled to address both Chambers. 

The Indian Legislature, as above constituted, has 
power to make laws for all persons, for all courts, 
and for all places and things within British India. 
Certain Acts ol Parliament mentioned in sub-sec. 2 
of sec. 65 of the Government of India Act cannot be 
touched, and no law can be made affecting the 
authority ef Parliament or allegiance to the Crown^ 
but with these exceptions the law-making powers of 
the Tndiftn Legislature over the whole of British 
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India is unrestricted. All laws must be passed by 
both the Legislative Assembly and the Council of 
State; if one Chamber passes a Bill and the other 
Chamber refuses to pass it within six months without 
any amendments or with such amendments as may 
be agreed to by both Chambers, the Governor-General 
may refer the Bill to a joint sitting of both Cham- 
bers. When a Bill is passed by both Chambers of 
the Indian Legislature, it has to be presetited to the 
Governor-General for his assent; at this stage the 
Governor-General may do one of the following 
three things ; — 

(1) He may assent to the Bill; and thereupon it 

becomes 1 aw, and remains law unless it 
IS expressly disallowed by His Majesty in 
Council ; 

(2) He may withhold assent, and thereupon it is 

lost for the time being; 

(8) He may reserve the Bill for the signification 
of His Majesty’s pleasure thereon ; such a 
Bill cannot become law until His Majesty 
in Council has signified his assent and 
that assent has been notified by the 
Governor-General. 

Members of both the Chambers may ask ques- 
tions for the purpose of obtaining information on 
matters of public concern ; and any member may put 
a supplementary question for the purpose of further 
elucidation of answers already given; members may 
also move resolutions on piatters of public import- 
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ance and they enjoy, subject to the Eules and 
•Standing Orders, complete freedom of speech in both 
■Chambers. The Legislative Assembly has the addi- 
tional poTver of voting demands for grants. It should 
he noted here that the Governor-General can, in 
cases of urgent necessity, on his own authority, and 
without reference to the Indian Legislature, make 
Ordinances which have the force of law for six 
months. 

The Provinces of India . — British India is made 
up of nine major provinces and six lesser charges. 
The former comprise Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, 
Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, Assam and 
Burma. The six minor charges are the North-West 
Frontier Province, British Beluchistan, Coorg, 
Ajmere-Merwara, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
and Delhi. Bach of these small provinces is ad- 
ministered on behalf of the Government of India 
>by a Chief Commissioner. 

Madras and Bombay grew into governorships out 
of the original trading settlements, Sind was added 
to the latter soon after its conquest in 1843. The 
original Presidency of Bengal was elevated from 
a governorship to a governor-generalship by the 
Act of 1773. India then consisted of the three pre- 
sidencies only, and military and political exigencies 
led to a great extension of the Bengal Presidency, 
to the North-West. Later Parliamentary legislation 
relieved the Governor-General by empowering him to 
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create the Lieutenant-Governorship of the North- 
iWest Province in 1836, and further to rid himself of 
the direct administration of Bengal including Bihar 
and Orissa, by creating the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of Bengal. The Punjab was the next province to be 
formed. Annexed in 1849, it was governed first by a 
board of administration, and then by a Chief Com- 
missioner. After the mutiny of 1857 Delhi was 
transferred to it and it became a Lieutenant- 
Governorship. Under the Eeform Scheme of 1919 
the Punjab has been made a Governor’s province. 
Oudh was annexed in 1856 and placed under a Chief 
Commissioner, whose office was merged in that of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provin- 
ces in 1877. The North-West Provinces and Oudh 
were renamed the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh in Lord Curzon’s time. They are at present 
under the administration of a Governor. Lower 
Burma was formed into a Chief Commissionership 
in 1862; Upper Burma was added in 1886, and 
the province was placed under a Lieutenant- 
Governor in 1897. Burma is now a Governor’s 
Province. The Central Provinces, formed ojit of 
portions of the North-West Province and certain 
lapsed territories, were placed under a Chief 
Commissioner in 1861. In 1903, Berar, which 
had long been under British administration, was 
taken over on a perpetual lease from the Nizam 
and linked to the Central Provinces. Assam, an- 
nexed in 1826, was added to Bengal, from which it 
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was again severed and made a Chief Commissioner- 
ship in 1847. In 1905 the partition of Bengal con- 
verted the eastern half of the province together with 
A.ssam into one Lieutenant-Governorship under the 
name of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and the western 
half into a second Lieutenant-Governorship under 
the name of Bengal. This arrangement was modi- 
fied in 1912 ; Assam became once more a Chief Com- 
missionership, Bengal a presidency, and Bihar and 
Orissa a Lieutenant-Governorship, Since 1919, both 
Assam and the province of Bihar and Orissa have 
been placed under Governors. The North-West 
Frontier Province was created for purposes of politi- 
cal security in 1901 by detaching certain Punjab 
districts. British Beluchistan was formed into a 
Chief Commissionership in 1887. Coorg was annexe 
ed in 1834, and is administered by the British Besi- 
dent in Mysore. Ajmere-Merwara, ceded in 1818, 
is similarly administered by the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Eajputana, The Superinten- 
dent of the penal settlement at Port Blair ad- 
ministers the Andaman and Nicobar Islands as Chief 


Commissioner. Delhi comprises a small area enclos- 
ing the new capital city, which was created a 
separate province under a Chief Commissioner in 
1912, at the time of the transfer of the Imperial 


^papital from Calcutta to Delhi. 
jSA'y^j^onstitiitional changes of 1919 . — Great changes 
constitution and status of provincial govern- 


ments were made by the Government of India Act 
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of 1819. This Act was passed to give efEect to the 
policy enunciated in the following memorable Decla- 
ration made by the Bt. Hon. E. S. Montagu, Secre- 
tary of State for India, on the 20th August, 1917 : — 
“ The policy of His Majesty's Government, with 
which the Government of India are in complete 
accord, is that of the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration and 
the gradual development of self-governing institu- 
tions with a view to the progressive realisation of 
responsible Government in India as an integral part 
of the British Empire.” The Act of 1919 and the 
Buies framed thereunder give effect to this policy 
by making the necessary constitutional changes. 

The new system of Provincial Executive Govern- 
ment , — The Declaration of the 20th August, 1917, 
was based on the principle that the goal of respon- 
sible Geveimnent * is to be leacbed by a gradual 
transfer of responsibility to the representatives of the 
people. A new type of Executive Government has 
been established in the nine major provinces — called 
‘‘ Governor’s Provinces ” — ^for the purpose of giving 
effect to this plan of gradual transfer of responsi- 

* The illastrious authors of the MoDtaga-CbelwBford Beport 
(para. 189) understand " Besponsible Government ” to mean 
first, that the members of the hixecutive Government should 
be responsible to, because capable of being changed by, their 
constituents ; and secondly, that these constituents should exer- 
cise their power through the agency of their representatives in 
the assemhly,” 
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bility. The new Provinoial Governments are of a 
composite character, and contain both an ofBcial and 
a non-official or popular element. On the Official 
side the Government is carried on by a Governor 
assisted by an Executive Council; on the popular side 
the Government consists of the Governor and of 
Ministers who are elected members of the Legisla- 
tive Council appointed by the Governor. The 
Governor in Council is ultimately responsible, as 
formerly, to the Secretary of State for India, ' and 
through him, to Parliament; the Ministers are res- 
ponsible to the Legislative Council and -retain 
-office so long as they command its confidence and 
support. This dual system of Government has been 
called “ Dyarchy.” For the purpose of allotting to 
each section of this dual government its own sphere 
of duty, the wort of the Provincial Government has 
been divided into two parts : certain subjects (such 
as Land Eevenue Administration, Administration of 
Justice, Police, Ports and Eailways, Control of 
Newspapers, Books and Printing Presses, etc.), 
called “ Eeserved Subjects ” remain in charge of 
the Governor in Council; while other subjects (such 
as Local Self-Government, Education, Public Health 
and Sanitation, Public Works, Agriculture, Co- 
cperative Societies, Fisheries, Forests, Excise, 
Eeligious and Charitable Endowments, Development 
■of Industries, etc.), called ” Transferred Subjects” 
are administered by the Governor acting with the 
3finisters in charge of the subjects, 
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Each side has thus its own share in the conduct 
of the Government of the province, and the respective- 
shares have been defined in such a way as to fix on 
each section responsibility for its own work, while 
co-ordination is achieved by the influence of the 
Governor, who is associated with both halves of the 
Government, and hais power to summon meetings of 
his Executive Council and his Ministers for the pur- 
pose of joint deliberation whenever he sees fit to do 
so. Future progress will be made by the transfer of’ 
further portions of the field of administration from 
the official to the non-official section of the Govern- 
ment after periodical surveys of existing conditions, 
by commissions appointed by Parliament. A Statu- 
tory Commission to review the progress of reforms in 
India has been appointed under the Presidency of 
Sir John Simon. 

The Governor . — The heads of all the nine major 
provinces now called ” Governors’ Provinces” are 
called ‘‘Governors.” The common designation, 
however, does not imply any equality of emoluments 
or status. The differences arise mainly from the- 
mode of their appoint ments and the amount o^, their 
salaries. The Governors of the three presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay are appointed directly 
by His Majesty by warrant under the Eoyal Sign 
Manual. The Governors of the remaining six Gover- 
nors' provinces (vis., Assam, Bihar and Orissa, the 
Central Provinces, the United Provinces, the Punjab- 
and Burma) are also appointed by Efis Majesty by 
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warrant under the Boyal Sign Manual but only after 
consultation with the Governor-General. Governors 
are recruited from the ranks of distinguished English 
statesmen, members of the Indian Civil Service, or 
experienced Indian publicists. One of the most 
distinguished Indian statesmen — Lord Sinha — had 
been appointed Governor of Bihar and Orissa. ^ From 
the point of view of salary the Governors of Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay and the United Provinces get the 
highest salary among the Provincial Governors, vie., 
Es. 1,28,000 per annum. The Governors of the 
Punjab and Bihar ond Orissa get a lakh of rupees per 
annum, while the Governors of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Assam get respectively Bs. 72.000 and 
Es. 66,000 per annum. 

The Governors of Bengal, Madras and Bombay 
enjoy the traditional privilege of corresponding direct 
with the Secretary of State on certain matters. All 
Governors continue in office usually for five years, 
are addressed as “ His Excellency,” and exercise 
almost identical powers. They are guided by an 
“ Instrument of Instructions” issued to them by 
His M^ajesty at the time ,of their appoint- 
ment. 

y^he Governor’s Executive Council. — The mem- 
bers of a Governor’s Bxecutiv e Council are appoint 
ed by His Majesty by warrant under the Bora 
Sign Manual and continue in office, usually for 
years; their number may not exceed four. The 
Bengal Executive Council has got the maximum n 
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four memberB, two of whom are Europeans and two 
axe Indians. The statute provides that one at least 
of the four members, must be a person who, at the 
time of his appointment, has been for at least 12 
years in the service of the Crown in India. A mem- 
ber of the Executive Council is appointed by the 
Governor to be its Vice-President. 

Ministers , — The Ministers are appointed by the 
Governor from among the elected members of the 
Legislative Council. They hold office during the 
Governor’s pleasure. Their salaries are fixed by the 
Legislative Council which may pay them the same 
salaries as are paid to the members of the Executive 
Council or any smaller sum. The statute does not 
fix any limit to the number of Ministers; and some 
of the provinces have three Ministers each; the other 
provinces have two each. They administer the 
transferred subjects, and they hare to depend on the 
Legislative Council for sanction of ' any expenditure 
in connection with their administration of the trans- 
ferred subjects. The Ministers are thus directly 
responsible to the Legislative Council which controls 
their administrations by putting questions^ by 
moving resolutions and by complete financial control 
over the transferred subjects. In relation to trans- 
ferred subjects the Governor is guided by the advice 
of his Ministers. 

Provincial Secretariats . — The Secretariats of the 
Provincial Governments are divided into depart- 
ments, each under a Secretary with subordinate 
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officers, as in the case of the Supreme G-overnment. 
The principal executive departmental heads outside 
the revenue and general administrative departments 
are much the same in all the large provinces. In 
Bengal there are Inspectors-General of Police, Jails 
and Eegistration, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, the Public 
Health Commissioner, and the Superintendent of 
the Civil Veterinary Department. There are also 
Chief Engineers for Irrigation and for Buildings and 
Boads. 

•^Governors’ Legislative Councils . — There is a 
Legislative Council in every Governors’ province 
which continues for three years from its first meet- 
ing, unless sooner dissolved by the Governor. It 
consists of the members of the Executive Council 
and of the nominated and elected members. The 
Governor is not a member of the Legislative Council 
but has the right of addressing the Council, and may 
for that purpose require the attendance of its mem- 
bers. The number of members of the Governor’s 
Legislative Councils varies in the difierent provinces ; 
thus the Bengal Legislative Council has got 130 
members, while the Madras, Bombay and the 
United Provinces Legislative Councils have each got 
127, 111 and 123 members respectively. The Act 
lays down that "of the members of each Council 
not more than 20 per cent, shall be official mem- 
bers and at least 70 per cent, shall be elected ^em- 
bers;’’ all the Legislative Councils have thus|i Urge 
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non-official majority. More than 80 per cent, of the 
members of the Bengal Legislative Council are 
elected non-officials. The First President of the 
Provincial Legislative Council was appointed for 
four years by the Governor, after the expiry of which 
the Council has been electing its own President. 
There is also an elected Deputy President. 

4* The Bengal Legislative Council . — The Legisla- 
tive Council of the Governor of Bengal consists 
•of: — 

(1) the members of the Executive Council, ex- 
officio ; 

(2) one hundred and thirteen elected members; 

(3) such number of members nominated by the 

Governor as, with the addition of the 
members of the Executive Council, 
amounts to twenty-three; of the members 
so nominated — 

(a) not more than 18 may be officials and 

not less than six shall be non-officials; 

(b) two are persons nominated respectively 

to represent the following classes or in- 
terests, vie. — (i) the Indian Christian 
Community, and (ii) classes which in 
the opinion of the Governor, are de- 
pressed classes; and 

(c) two are persons nominated to represent 

the labouring classes. 

The dected members of the Bengal Legislative 
‘Council are directly elected by general or special 
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constituencies. A “ general ” constituency means a 
non>Mahomedan, Mahomedan, European or Anglo- 
Indian constituency; a special constituency means 
a Landholder’s, University or Commerce and 
Industry constituency. The gualidcations of an 
elector for a general constituency are those based 
on — 

(i) Community, 

(ii) residence, and 

(Hi) (a) occupation of a building, or 

(b) payment of municipal or cantonment 
taxes or fees, or 

(c) payment of cesses under the Cess Act, 
1880, or 

(d) payment of chaukidari tax or union 
rate under the Village Chaukidari Act, 
1870, or the Bengal Village Self- 
Government Act, 1919, or 

(e) payment of income-tax, or 

(f) military service, or 

(g) the holding of land. 

The qualifications of an elector for a special con- 
stituency like the Calcutta University constituency, 
4ire those set forth in the Buies in the case of that 
constituency. A person is qualified as an elector for 
the Calcutta University constituency if he has a 
place of residence in Bengal and is a Member of the 
Senate or an Honorary Bellow of the University, or 
a graduate of the University of not less than seven 
years’ standing. 
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There has been much discussion as to whether 
or not women should be admitted to the franchise. 
No definite decision on this important question was 
arrived at under the Act. It is possible however, 
under the rules drawn up under the Act, for women 
to be placed on the register of voters in any province 
where the Legislative Council passes a Besolution 
to that effect. Most of the Provincial Legislative 
Councils have now passed afBrmative Besolutions 
on women’s sufirage. 

The 'powers and functions of Governors’ Legis- 
lative Councils . — A Governor's Legislative Council 
has power, subject to certain restrictions, to make 
laws for the peace and good government of the terri- 
tories for the time being constituting that province. 
It cannot however, without the previous consent of 
the Governer-General, consider any law affecting the 
public debt of India, the discipline or maintenance 
of His Majesty’s forces in India, the relations of the 
Government with foreign princes or states, or any all- 
India central subject. Certain safeguards have been 
taken also to enable the Governor in Council to ex- 
ercise his responsibilities as regards the “ Beserved 
subjects.” The Governor may withhold his assent 
from any Bill or return it for reconsideration by the 
Legislative Council or reserve it for consideration by 
the Governor-General. A Bill passed by a Gover- 
nor’s Legislative Council cannot become an Act until 
the Governor- General has signified his assent to it. 
The Governor-General may, instead of assenting to 
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or vetoing any Act passed by a Governor’s Legis- 
lative Council reserve it for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure thereon. His Majesty in Council 
may also disaiiow any Act. 

A Governor may, under certain circumstances, 
dissolve his Legislative Council : he can also pass 
laws connected with a Reserved subject even when 
the Legislative Council is not in agreement. The 
Governor may ■■certify” that the passage of such a 
BiU is ' ■essential for the discharge of his responsi- 
bility for the subject.” Every such Act is expressed 
to be made by the Governor, but has no validity until 
His Majesty in Council has given his assent to it. 
The Governor may also certify that a Bill placed 
before the Legislative Council affects the safety or 
tranquillity of his province and thus prevent any 
further proceedings thereon. 

The power of the Governor’s Legislative Coun- 
cils has been considerably increased in the matter of 
finance. Every year the estimated annual revenue 
and expenditure is laid in the form of a statement 
before the Council; and the proposals of both halves 
of the provincial executive Government for the ap- 
propriation of provincial revenues are submitted to 
the vote of the Council in the form of demands for 
grants. The Council may assent, or refuse its assent 
to a grant, or reduce the amount of it, but cannot 
increase it. But proposals regarding the contribution 
of provinces to the Indian Government, interest 
and sinking fund charges and salaries of certain 

12 
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officials need not be submitted to tlie° Council's 
votes. In the case of demands relating to a Beserved 
subject, if the Council refuses its assent, the 
Governor in Council has, nevertheless, the power to 
incur the expenditure involved, if the Governor certi- 
fies that such expenditure is essential to the dis- 
charge of his responsibility for the subject concerned. 

Besides the legislative and financial powers, the 
members may ask questions for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information on a matter of public concern; and 
any member may put supplementary questions for 
the purpose of further elucidation. Besolutions on 
any matter of public interest in the form of recom- 
mendations to Government, may also bo moved by 
members for discussion in the Council. The mem- 
bers enjoy, subject to the Buies, complete freedom 
of speech in the Councils : no member is liable to 
any proceedings in any court by reason of his 
speech or vote in these Councils, or by reason of 
anything contained in any official report of the 
proceedings of these Councils. 
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The ScBOBDiNATE Executive 

Territorial sab-divisioa — Begolation and uon-Begolation Pro- 
vinces — Districts — District Magistrate and Collector — Pro- 
vincial Police — Military Police — ^Village Police — ^Bailway 
Police — Criminal Intelligence Department — Local Self-Govern- 
ment — Municipalities in Presidency Towns — Their constitn- 
tion, functions and sources of income — The Calcutta Corpo- 
ration — District Boards — Sub-District Boards — Their consti- 
tution, functions and sources of income, 

The executive administration of the country, so 
far as it is conducted by the Government of 
India and the Provincial Governments, has been 
described. An account of the Legislative Councils 
associated with those Governments came in fitly in 
the same connection. It remains now to complete 
the account of executive administration by referring 
to its subordinate branches. It is necessary, in the 
first place, to say a few words about territorial sub* 
divisioihs. 

The division of the provinces of India into Regu- 
lation and Non-Begulation provinces is an old one. 
The Regulation provinces were governed by regula- 
tions formally made by the Governor-General in 
Council under the Charter Acts. The Non-Regulation 
provinces were governed not by laws made in 
accordance with the forms prescribed by the Charter 
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Acts for legislation but by executive orders of the 
Governor-General in Council. The Non-regulation 
provinces differed from the Begulation provinces, 
both as to the system of law under which they were 
governed and the form and composition of the 
administrative agency. The distinction has now 
become obsolete, specially in view of the introduc- 
tion of the Beforms, but traces of it remain in the 
nomenclature of the staff, — an instance of which 
is given in the next paragraph, — and in the qualifi- 
cations for administrative posts. 

A Province is to be regarded as consisting of a 
collection of Districts, which are usually split up into 
Sub-divisions and those again into smaller circles. 
The most important unit of administration through- 
out British India is the district, at the head of which 
is an officer called, in the old Begulation provinces, 
Collector and Magistrate, and in the Non-regulation 
provinces, Deputy Commissioner. British India 
contains some 267 districts. The average area of 
a district is over 4,000 square miles, and the average 
population over 900,000, “ The actual districts, 

however, vary greatly in size and density of popula- 
tion. The Mymensingh district, in Eastern Bengal, 
for example, has a population of over 4^ millions on 
an area of 6,347 squre miles.” * 

The District Magistrate, that is, the Collector 
and Magistrate of the District, is the head of the 

* Vide the Eifth Decennial Bepoit on Moral and Material 
Tiogrees of India, p. 62, 
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Police which is one of the chief department of 
ezecutiTe administration. The system under which 
the police is administered diff ers ia different pio> 
Tinces, but its general organisation throughout 
India is based on a law passed in 1861, and the 
manner in which its duties are to be performed is 
laid down in the Code of Criminal Procedure. A 
re-organisation of the Police was su^ested by a 
Commission appointed by the Government of India 
and certain orders have been issued by the Ghjvern- 
ment from time to time on the report made by, that 
body. 

The police establishment under each Local 
Government forms in most Provinces a single force. 
The Provincial police is under the general control 
of the Inspector-General. Police administration 
throughout a district is under an ofhoer styled the 
District Superintendent. He is responsible for the 
discipline and internal management of the force, and 
is subordinate to the District Magistrate in all 
matters connected with the preservation of peace 
and the detection and suppression of crime. Each 
district is subdivided for police purposes into sec- 
tions under Inspectors. In most provinces there 
are subsidiary police stations known as outposts. At 
the headquarters of each district a reserve is main- 
tained under the command of an Inspector. This 
reserve serves to strengthen the police in any part 
of the district where disturbance may be appre- 
hended or other emergency may arise. 
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A force of military police is maintained in un- 
settled frontier tracts in Bengal, Assam, and Burma, 
and in the North-West Frontier Province. 

Each police station has within its jurisdiction a 
number of villages, and for each village there is a 
ChauTcidar or watchman. The foremost duty of the 
Chauhidar is to report crime, but he has many other 
functions. In towns there is a system of police 
stations, outposts and beats with arrangements for 
night patrol. 

The railway police is organised separately from 
the district police, but acta in co-operation with it. 
It is, as a rule, concerned with the maintenance of 
law and order and not with keeping guard over rail- 
way property, which is provided for by the railway 
administrations. 

The Thuggee and Dacoity Department which had 
existed for many years was abolished in 1904 and its 
place taken by a “ Department of Central Criminal 
Intelligence” working under the Home Department 
of the Government of India. The object of this de- 
partment is to collect and communicate information 
regarding organised crime committed by ofienders 
operating along the railway system, and by criminal 
tribes, wandering gangs, organised bands of dacoits, 
and the like whose operations extend beyond the 
limits of a single province. 

Local Self-Government is now an important ele- 
ment of executive administration. It is a system of 
comparatively recent growth. The institutions 
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through which it is administered may be classed 
under two broad heads, namely, Municipalities and 
Boards of different orders. The constitution of both 
is determined by various local Acts and is therefore 
not uniform all over India. 

First, of Municipalities. The system of elec- 
tion of representatives of the rate-payers was 
first established in Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras by Acts passed in the years 1872, 1876 
and 1878, respectively. In 1881-82 the Govern- 
ment of Lord Eipon issued orders which had 
the effect of greatly extending the principles 
of Local Self-Government. Inhabitants of both 
towns and the country were given a more real and 
important share in the management of local affairs 
than they had hitherto possessed. A wide extension 
was now given to the elective system, and indepen- 
dence and responsibility were conferred on the com- 
mittees of many towns by permitting them to elect 
a private citizen as Chairman in place of the execu- 
tive ofBcer who had hitherto filled the post 
^ The municipal government is vested in a body 
corporate composed of municipal commissioners, or 
as they are called in Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, 
municipal councillors. In the great majority of 
municipalities some of the commissioners are elected, 
the remainder being appointed by name or ofQce under 
the orders of the Local Government. The Chairman 
or President of the municipal corporation is elected 
by the, commissioners from among themselves. 
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Control is exercised through the Collector of the 
District and the Commissioner of the Division. 
The Government may provide for the performance 
of any duty which the Commissioners neglect, and 
may suspend them in case of incompetence, default 
or abuse of powers. Special control is exercised over 
finance and appointments. 

Municipal functions are classified under the heads 
of public safety, health, conveyance, and instruction. 
Within these heads the duties are many and varied. 
In order to enable them to carry out their functions, 
various powers are conferred on municipal bodies by 
the municipal Acts and the bye-laws framed under 
them. The principal heads of taxation are octroi; 
taxes on houses and lands, animals and vehicles, 
and professions and trades; tolls on roads and 
ferries; and water, lighting and conservancy rates. 

An Act for reconstituting the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion was passed in 1923, by which the constitution of 
the Corporation has been largely democratised, and 
women’s suffrage has been introduced. The rate- 
payers of the town now elect as many as nine- 
tenths of the Councillors of the Corporation. -The 
Mayor, the Deputy Mayor, the Aldermen, and 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Corporation 
are elected by the members of the Corporation itself. 
The initiative in this matter was taken by Sir 
Surendranath Banerjee, at that time the Minister 
for Local Self-Government. A bill for reform of 
Municipalities throughout Bengal is now ready and 
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will probably be introduced very soon into the 
Bengal Legislative Council. 

Under the orders of Lord Ripon, issued in 1881- 
82 Boards have been established all over the country 
for the transaction of local business. The Madras 
organisation, which provides for three grades of 
boards, most nearly resembles the pattern set in the 
original orders. 

Throughout the greater part of the province 
important villages or groups of villages are or- 
ganised as unions, each controlled by a body 
to which the time-honoured name of panchayet 
has been applied. These unions levy a light 
tax on houses, mainly for sanitary purposes. 
Next in degree come, what in some parts of the 
country are oalledT the taluk boards, which form 
the agency for local works in the administrative sec- 
tions into which the districts are divided. Finally, 
there is a District Board with general control over 
the local administration of the district. In Bengal 
and other provinces the law requires a District Board 
to be established in each District, but leaves the 
establishment of subordinate local boards to the dis- 
cretion of the Local Government. They have been 
established in most of the districts in Bengal. 

Under the Bengal Village Self-Government Act 
of 1919 the Local Government have established a 
large number of Union Boards in the non-municipal 
areas of Bengal. These Union Boards consist of an 
elected majority of members, an elected President, 
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and an elected Vice-President. They can appoint 
and dismiss Dafadars and GhauTcidars, and supervise 
and control them ; they are charged with the duty 
of improving the sanitary condition of their areas by 
clearing jungles, draining swamps, digging tanks, 
wells, etc., and for these purposes, they can appoint 
their own men. They can arrange for suitable places 
for the burial and cremation of the dead ; they can 
improve local roads, establish primary schools, and 
run dispensaries. For these purposes they may 
build up a “ Union Fund ” by levying rates on 
owners or occupiers of premises within their jurisdic- 
tion. The Union Boards are also given the power 
to try minor civil and criminal cases through the 
agency of “ Union Courts.” These Unions are thus 
genuine self-governing institutions — a re-creation of 
the village communities of by-gone days. 

The extent to which the elective principle has 
been introduced varies greatly in different parts of 
India. In the Bengal districts throughout which sub- 
district boards have been constituted, these boards 
are entitled to elect not less than half the members 
of the District Board. Two-thirds of the members 
of each sub-district board are elected in the 
more advanced districts. The local Government 
has to decide whether the Chairman of the 
District Board shall be elected or nominated. In 
Bengal election has been permitted and the' 
office is now held by elected non-official gentlemen 
in all the districts except Darjeeling. 
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The primary duty of the Boards is the mainte- 
nance and improvement of the means of local com- 
munication. Other important functions are the 
maintenance of hospitals and dispensaries ; the pro- 
vision of drainage and water-supply ; general sanita- 
tion ; education, especially in the elementary stages ; 
the construction and maintenance of markets ; and 
the relief of the population in times of famine. 

The income of the boards is chiefly derived from 
provincial rates. The other main sources are contri- 
butions from provincial revenues, receipts from 
pounds and ferries, and fees and other payments con- 
nected with educational and medical institutions. 
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High Courts — Their jurisdiction— Who may be High Court 
Judges — Chief courts— Inferior civil courts — Criminal courtsi 
Grades of — Powers in regard to sentences — Juries and As- 
sessors — The Prerogative of mercy — The Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. 

Tho highest judicial tribunals in India are the 
High Courts. By an Act of Parliament called the 
Indian High Courts Act, passed in 1861, the Crown 
was empowered to establish High Courts of Judica- 
ture for Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. The judges 
were to be appointed by the Crown, and to hold 
ofBce during the pleasure of the Sovereign. A High 
Court judge must be either a member of the English 
or the Irish Bar, or of the Faculty of Advocates in 
Scotland of not less than five years' standing ; or a 
member of the Civil Service of India, of not less 
than ten years’ standing, and having for at least 
three years exercised the powers of a district judge ; 
or a person having held judicial office not inferior to 
that of a subordinate judge, or judge of small cause 
court, for not less than five years ; or a person 
having been a pleader of a High Court for not less 
than ten years. A High Court was to consist of a 
Chief Justice and of as many judges, not exceeding 
fifteen as the Sovereign might think fit to appoint. 
Not less than one-third of the judges, including the 
Chief Justice, must be barristers or advocates, and 
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not less than one-third must be members of the 
OiYil Service of India, Each High Court was to bo 
vested with administrative superintendence of all 
subordinate courts and with the framing of rules, 
subject to the sanction of the Qovemor-General in 
Council for the conduct of business. 

In pursuance of these provisions, letters patent or 
charters were issued in 1862, and re-issued in 1865, 
to constitute the High Courts of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, and in 1866 a similar charter created 
a High Court at Allahabad. The Indian High 
Courts Act, 1911, increased the maximum number 
of judges of an Indian High Court from sixteen to 
twenty, provided that ‘ additional ’ judges could bo 
appointed for a term not exceeding two years, and 
gave power to establish new High Courts from time 
to time as they might be needed. This enabled the 
creation of a High Court for Bihar and Orissa m 
1916, the conversion of the Chief Court of the 
Punjab into a High Court in 1919, and also the 
recent creation of the Bangoon High Court for 
Burma. The High Court of Fort William at 
Calcutta has jurisdiction in Bengal and Assam. Its 
civil jurisdiction may be classified as follows : 

(1) Ordinary original jurisdiction in respect of 
suits of every description, except small causes, with- 
in the Presidency town of Calcutta. 

(2) Extraordinary original jurisdiction, by, which ‘ 
it may remove and try. scny suit on the file of a sub- 
ordinate court under cei^tain circumstances. 
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(3) Jurisdiction as a court of appeal from District 
Judges and in some cases from Subordinate Judges. 

(4) Jurisdiction in regard to the persons and 
estates of infants, idiots and lunatics. 

(5) Jurisdiction as a court for the relief of insol- 
vents. 

(6) Admiralty, ecclesiastical, testamentary and 
intestate jurisdiction. 

(7) Jurisdiction in matters matrimonial between 
Christian subjects of the Government. 

The criminal jurisdiction of the court may be 
divided under the following heads : 

(1) Ordinary original jurisdiction in respect of 
cases committed to the sessions by the Presidency 
Magistrate. 

Trials are always held with the aid of juries. 

(2) Extraordinary original jurisdiction in respect 
of offences committed outside the limits of the Presi- 
dency town, and brought before the court under 
special circumstances. 

(3) Jurisdiction as a court of appeal, reference 
and revision. 

The High Courts of Bombay and Madras have 
powers similar to those of the Calcutta High Court. 
The Allahabad High Court exercises no ordinary 
original jurisdiction except as regards criminal pro- 
ceedings against European British subjects. 

There is now only one Chief Court in India, 
namely, the Chief Court for Oudh established recently 
at Eucknow. It is constituted on the model of 
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the High Courts, but it derives its authority from 
the Indian Legislature, and is composed of a Chief 
Judge and Judges appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council. In each of the other provinces 
the place of the High Court or Chief Court is taken 
by one or more Judicial Commissioners who are 
appointed by the Government of India. Buoh Judi- 
cial Commissioners exercise in respect of all courts 
subject to their appellate jurisdiction the same 
powers of revision and supervision as the High 
Courts do with respect to the courts subordinate to 
them. They derive their authority from various 
Indian enactments. There are Judicial Commis- 
sioners in the Central Provinces, North-West 
Frontier Province, Coorg, Sind, and Chota- 
Nagpur. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the in- 
ferior civil courts in each province are determined 
by special Acts or Begulations. In Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, Assam, and the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, there are the following classes of 
Civil courts, namely, the court of (1) the district 
judge, (2) the additional judge, (3) the subordinate 
judge* and (4) the munsif. The jurisdiction of 
district judges, additional judges, and subordinate 
judges, extends to all original suits for the time 
being cognizable by civil courts. The jurisdiction of 
the munsif is ordinarily limited to the suits of 
which the value does not exceed Bs. 1,000 and 
Bs. 2,000 in special cases. In the Presidency town 
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as well as in the mofussil, there are Courts of Small 
Causes for the trial of petty cases. 

Ordinarily one District and Sessions Judge is ap- 
pointed to each administrative district. Apart from 
his judicial functions, original and appellate, he has 
administrative control over, and the distribution of 
business among, all other civil courts within the dis- 
trict. For these offices, members of the Indian 
Civil Service or of the Provincial Civil Service are, 
generally, selected. 

The arrangements for the administration of 
justice in criminal cases by courts subordinate to 
the High Courts are briefly as follows : In every 
province there is a certain number of divisions, — 
each division consisting of districts — in each of 
which a court of sessions is established, presided over 
by a sessions judge. Additional, joint, and assistant 
sessions judges may also be appointed. To each 
district a Magistrate called the District Magistrate 
is attached. Any number of subordinate Magis- 
trates that may be required, — either joint magis- 
trates, assistant magistrates, deputy magistrates, 
or sub-deputy magistrates, — are appointed in the 
district, subject to the general control of the 
District Magistrate. In the towns of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay there are magistrates called 
Presidency Magistrates. In regard to the degree 
of power or authority in the infliction of sen- 
tences, Magistrates are divided into three classes 
and they are called Magistrates with either first 
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class powers, second class powers, or third class 
powers. 

A High Court may pass any sentence authorised 
by the Penal Code or other law. A Sessions Judge 
may pass any sentence authorised by law but the 
sentences of death are subject to confirmation by the 
High Court. Trials before courts of sessions are con- 
ducted with the aid either of assessors who merely, 
assist but do not bind the judge by their opinions, or 
of jurors, according to the general orders of the 
Local Government. The Sessions Judge, if he 
considers that a jury has returned a wrong verdict 
may submit the case to the High Court which is 
empowered to set aside or modify the finding. A 
jury consists of nine persons in trials before a 
High Court, and 'in other trials, of such uneven 
number up to nine, as may be prescribed by the 
Local Government. Unanimous verdict of a High 
Court jury is final even if the judge happens to 
disagree. 

The prerogative of mercy may be exercised in 
India by both the Governor-General in Council and 
the particular Local Government concerned, with- 
out prejudice to the superior power of the Crown. 

The Crown has by prerogative an inherent 
general power, controlled and regulated by Acts 
of Parliament, to hear appeals from its subjects 
beyond the seas; and that power is now exercised 
through the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council under a statute of 1833 and some other 

13 
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ments; (2) Temporary settlemeuts. The latter fall 
under two heads : (i) Zamindari, in some provinces 
called Malguzari or Talukdari; (ii) Byotwari. 

Permanent Settlement of the Land Eevenue 
was created in Bengal in 1793. Government found 
a class of middlemen, called Zamindars, who col- 
lected the land revenue and the taxes, and Govern- 
ment declared them to be proprietors of the land. 
The land revenue, representing the share of the 
produce or re ntal to which the State was entitled, 
was fixed and made unalterable for ever. It was 
the intention of the Permanent Settlement not 
only to fix for ever the land revenue of the Zamin- 
dars, but, at the same time, secure to the ryot 
fixity of tenure and fixity of rent. The permanently 
settled districts cover the greater part of Bengal, 
parts of the United Provinces and Madras, and a 
few other isolated tracts. 

In Zamindari Settlements the landlord or pro- 
prietary group pays the land revenue to the State, 
whether the land is cultivated by the revenue- 
payers themselves or by their rent -paying tenants. 
The village, and not each field or block, is the 
unit of assessment. Government has usually no 
dealings with individual cultivators. These settle- 
ments exist mainly in the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, the Central Provinces, and Orissa. In the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces, the ordinary, 
term of settlement is twenty years, and in the 
other provinces thirty years. 
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In a Eyotwari Seiitlement the ryot holds his 
land in proprietary right, subject to the payment 
of the assessed revenue, which is fixed for a period 
of thirty years. He has the option of resigning 
his entire holding, or any individual field, at the 
end of the agricultural year. His improvements 
cannot be made a ground for increas ing his assess- 
ment at the time of the periodical settlement. 
He can sell, mortgage, or let his land to any one 
without requiring the consent of the Government, 
and at his death the land descends to his children 
according to the rules of inheritance. He is a 
peasant proprietor and the engag ement of Govern- 
ment is with him. This kind of settlement exists 
in Bombay, Burma, Assam and Berar, and in the 
greater part of Madras. 

In the Zamindari areas the amount of the 
periodical assessment is generally rather less than 
one-half of the ascertained or assessed rental 
enjoyed by the proprietors. In the Eyotwari tracts 
the incidence varies in different p rovinces from one- 
fifth to onc'twenty-fifth of the gross value of the 
produce. 

G'pium is next among the sources of revenue 
other than taxation. The opium revenue is raised 
partly by a monopoly of the production of the drug , 
hnd partly by the levy of a duty on all opium exported 
from Indian States by sea or introduced from them 
into British India. Though the poppy will grow in 
■most parts of British India, its cultivation in 
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British territory, with the exception of insignificant 
tracts, is permitted only in parts of Bengal and' 
the United Provinces. In these two provinces the 
crop is grown under the control of a Govern- 
ment department which determines the total area 
to be placed under the crop in each year. The 
cultivator of opium in these monopoly districts has 
to take out a license. The license fee and the 
duty already mentioned are the main sources of 
the opium revenue. This revenue has however 
been steadily falling ofi of late as the Government 
of China has recently forbidden the use of the 
drug and its import. 

Next may be mentioned Forest. The Forest 
revenue is almost entirely derived from the sale of 
timber and other forest produce. Before the transfer 
of the Government of India to the Crown, practi- 
cally nothing had been done towards the preserva- 
tion of the forests of India, which are very extensive 
and valuable. They cover altogether some 250,000' 
square miles, and are now looked after by the Forest 
Department. 

Tributes and contributions from Indian States 
are another source. They are paid chiefly in lieu of 
former obligations to supply or maintain troops, and 
are a small return for the duty undertaken by the 
Supreme Government in ensuring the peace of the 
country. 

Other important sources of income are the Post- 
Office, Telegraphs, Bailways and Irrigation Works. 
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The following are the main sources of revenue 
obtained bv taxation : 

1. Salt. The salt revenue is raised by a duty 
on all salt imparted into or manufactured in India. 
The rate of duty has in past times ranged from one- 
fifth of a rupee in Burma to 3^ rupees in Bengal per 
maund. The present duty is Es. 1-4-0 per maund 
everywhere. Successive reductions of duty have led 
to a large increase in the consumption of salt 
throughout India. Salt is not only imported from 
beyond the sea but is manufactured in different parts 
of India and is obtained from pits of Rajputana, and 
the salt mines of the Punjab. The duty is levied at 
the place of manufacture or at the port of importa- 
tion. 

Some of the salt sources belong to, or are worked 
under, the direct control of the various Governments 
m whose jurisdictions they are located ; others are 
owned by private individuals. The salt supply of 
India is not therefore a Government monopoly, and 
the importation of salt from foreign coimtries is 
freely permitted. Manufacture is not allowed where 
the circumstances are such a- to render proper 
coUection of the duty impracticable, as for instance, 
in the sea-coast districts of Bengal. 

The duty on salt is the only obligatory tax which 
falls upon the masses of the population. 

2. Excise. The excise revenue is derived from 
intoxicating liquors, hemp drugs, cocaine and opium 
consumed in the country, and is levied in the form 
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of duty on manufacture and fees for sale licenses. 
The revenue under this head generally shows a 
steady increase, and it is said that the chief cause of 
increase is improved administration and the suppres- 
sion of illicit distillation and sale, which statement 
is questioned by many. 

3. Customs. The customs revenue is mainly 
derived from (a) the general import duty of 11 per 
cent, on the value of the goods, (6) special import 
duties, such as those on alcoholic drinks, motor cars 
and petroleum, and (c) export duties on rice, rice- 
flour and jute. All cotton yarns and thread, whether 
imported or manufactured in India, are free from 
duty, but a duty of 11 per cant, ad valorem is im- 
posed on all woven cotton goods imported from 
abroad. The products of the hand-loom industry are 
exempted. The Government of India have power to 
impose countervailing duties on goods (sugar, for 
instance) which have received a bounty. 

4. Stamps. The stamp revenue is derived 
partly from stamps on commercial papers, such as 
bonds, cheques, bills of exchange, receipts, and the 
like; and partly from fees levied by means of stamps 
on plaints, petitions and other documents filed^ in 
courts. 

5. Provincial Rates or Cesses. Most of these 
are imposed on land for local purposes, such 
as cesses for expenditure on roads, schools, 
hospitals, canals, village service, patwaris, and the 
like. 
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6. The Income Tax. This is what is called a 
direct tax. that is, a tax paid direct as moDey. An 
indirect tax is a tax imposed on goods, such as a tax 
on salt or liquor or cotton goods. Every person who 
purchases a taxed article really pays a tax, for the 
prices are higher by re ason of the tax imposed on it. 
The tax being included in the prices is not paid 
direct and separately as a tax, in the form of money. 
A poll-tax is a direct tax because it has to be paid 
direct as a tax in the form of money. A license tax 
is of the same description. An income tax is also a 
direct tax because it has to be paid direct in the 
form of money by the person who receives a taxable 
Income, or a deduction is made from the amount of 
the income by the person who gives it. In pur- 
chasing taxed salt a person is not conscious that he 
is paying a tax, and in such a case he is said to pay 
an indirect tax. 

Income derived from salaries and pensions, or 
from interest on securities, if amounting to more 
than Bs. 2,000 but less than Bs. 5,000 per annum 
should pay 5 pies in the rupee. Income derived from 
other sources pay according to a graded scale. All 
incomes of less than Bs. 2,000 a year are exempted 
from payment of the tax. In the case of incomes 
which exceeded the sum of Bs. 5,000 per annum the 
tax was enhanced in the following way — (1) Incomes 
from Bs. 5,000 to Bs. 9,999 pay 6 pies in the rupee; 
(2) Incomes from Bs. 10,000 to Bs. 24,999 pay 9 
'pies in the rupee; (3) Incomes of Bs. 25,000 and 
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upwards pay 1 anna in the rupee. Profits nf 
companies are assessed at the one anna ‘rate. The 
tax is not levied on profits or incomes derived from 
agriculture, or on military salaries of less than 
Es. 6,000 a year. 

7. Fees for the regiatration of instrumenis. 
These constitute a small source of income. 

Eecently the whole scheme of taxation in India — 
central, provincial and local — has been investigated 
by the Taxation Enquiry Committee. In November, 
1923, at a conference between the financial 
representatives of the Provincial Governments and 
the Government of India, a resolution was passed 
recommending the appointment of an expert 
Committee on Taxation. The Committee was duly 
formed in 1924 under the presidency of Sir Charles 
Todhunter with the following main terms of 
reference : — 

(1) To examine the manner in which the burden 
of taxation is distributed at present between the 
diSerent classes of the population. 

(2) To consider whether the whole scheme of 
taxation — central, provincial, and local — is equitable 
and in accordance with economic principles, and, if 
not, in what respects it is defective. 

(3) To report on the suitability of alternative 
sources of taxation. 

The Committee made exhaustive enquiries and 
submitted its report in February, 1926. The report 
is a stout volume of nearly 450 printed pages and 
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ig' a store of valuable informatioa and illumiriatiag 
suggestions. Important recommendations have been 
made regarding the revision of land revenue 
customs duties, income tax and judicial stamps. 
In the Simla session of 19J0, Sir Basil Blackett, 
the Finance Member of the Government of India, 
moved a resolution in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly recommending to the Governor- General 
in Council that he be pleased to take into considera- 
tion the report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee. But after a brief discussion, considera- 
tion of the report was adjourned sine die. This, 
however, did not mean that the Committee's 
recommendations were to be shelved finally. They 
may be accepted and given effect to by the 
Government from time to time.* 

The chief heads of State expenditure are as 
follows ; — 

1. Civil Departments. These include {n' 
General Administration, (b) Courts of Justice, (c) 
Police, (d) Marine, (e) Education, (/) Medical, (y) 
Political, Qi] Ecclesiastical, (t) Minor Departments, 
such as the Survey of India, the Botanical ami 
Geological surveys, the Meteorological and other 
scientific departments, experimental cultivation, 
emigration and various other heads. 

The charge for general administratitm represents^ 
the cost of the whole adminisiratuon down to th% 


* India in 1026-27, by J. Costman. pp. 2S6-37 
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grade of Commissioners of Divisions. It inolude^ 
charges on account of the Viceroy, the Governors, 
Chief Commissioners, Councils, etc. 

2. Miscellaneous Civil Charges. These include 
territorial and political pensions, stationery and 
printing, etc. 

3. The Post Office, Telegraphs, and the Mint. 

4. Irrigation. 

5. Civil Works. These include mainly roads 
and buildings. 

6. Interest on the Pnblio Debt. The Public 
Debt includes an Ordinary Debt and a Public Works 
Debt or Debt which is incurred for constructing or 
carrying on Public Works. 

7. Military Expenditure, This includes the 
cost of maintaining the army and carrying out mili- 
tary works. 

S. Exferaovdinasy Ghatges, These include ■. 

(а) Military operation, 

(б) Special defences. 

(c) Famine relief. 

(d) Construction of railways from revenue. 

What are called Home charges have already 

been included under some of the heads enumerated. 
The greater part of them consists of payments on 
account of capital and material supplied by England, 
and belong to a commercial rather than an admini- 
strative class of transactions. A portion represents 
furlough and pension payments; other chief items 
are : Bailway revenue account; interest and manage- 
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ment of debt; storee; “ army effective charges " 
civil administration; marine. 

I'inal responsibility for the control of the finances 
of India has been placed by Parliament on the Secre- 
tary of State in Council. The Secretary of State has 
delegated to the Government of India large powers 
under which it can sanction fresh expenditure and 
create new offices of minor importance. In cases of 
emergency there is practically no limit to the 
financial powers which the Government of India 
exercises. 

An efficient system of public accounts and of 
strict financial control throughout India was estab- 
lished in 1860 by Mr. James Wilson, the first finance 
member of the Governor-General’s Council under 
the Crown. The whole of the revenue from, all the 
provinces of British India were treated as belonging 
to a single fund, expenditure from which could be 
authorised by the Governor-General in Council alone - 
The Provincial Governments were allowed no dis- 
cretion in sanctioning fresh charges. 

The system was found extremely inconvenient 
and to remedy its defects Lord Mayo in 1871 intro- 
duced the system of making a fixed grant to each 
Local Government for the administration of the 
Provincial services requiring it to provide for any 
additional expenditure by the exercise of economy 
and the imposition, where necessary,, of local taxes. 
The system had been known as financial decentrali- 
sation. The .revenues from land, stamps, excise,. 
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assessed taxes and some minor sources, were shared 
in varying proportions between the Imperial and 
Provincial Crovernments. Bevenues from all the 
other larger sources were appropriated exclusively for 
Imperial purposes. An arrangement was made un- 
der which each Provincial Grovemment received for 
a specified term, usually for five years, certain 
revenues from which it had to meet certain charges. 
These charges had to be incurred, generally, in res- 
pect of civil administration, collection of land 
revenue, courts of justice, jails, police, education, 
medical services, civil buildings and roads, and seve- 
ral other heads. The Local Governments had the 
power to manage the revenues assigned to them : 
they got the benefit of any economies they might 
effect; and they received either the whole or 
a share of any increase of revenue that might arise 
during the period of the arrangements. 

The above state of aSairs has now passed away 
as a result of the changes introduced by the Montagu- 
Ghelmsford Beforms. The authors of the report had 
urged “ the necessity of complete separation between 
the finances of the Central Government and those ^of 
the various Provincial Governments, and to this end 
had outlined a scheme. Their main recommenda- 
tions were that no heads of revenue phould continue 
divided; that land revenue, irrigation, excise and 
judicial stamps should be completely provincialised, 
and that income tax and general stamps should 
become central heads of revenue. In as much as 
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’under their re-arrangement the Government of India 
would lose heavily, the scheme proposed that con- 
tributions should be levied on the provinces to make 
up the deficit. For the purpose of fixing the provin- 
cial contributions, the authors of the Beport chose 
an assessment proportionate to the gross surplus 
which each province would enjoy under the new allo- 
cation of resources. In order to fix the standard on 
an equitable scale of contribution a committee was 
appointed in January, 1920, to investigate the finan- 
cial relations between the new central and provincial 
Governments. This Committee was presided over by 
Lord Meston. It was particularly concerned to deter- 
mine first the contributions which were to be paid 
by the various provinces to the central Government 
for the financial year 1921-22, and secondly the 
modifications to be made in the provincial contribu- 
tions with a view to their equitable distribution. 
The Committee proposed that the receipts from 
General Stamps should be credited to the provinces 
and not to the central Government, and suggested 
a plan by which the Provincial Governments were 
to contribute 983 lakhs to the central Government 
in 1921-22. The standard contribution of the pro- 
vinces was also fixed, as proportions of the total 
contribution necessary to make up the deficit of the 
Government of India, this proportion being 19 per 
cent, from Bengal; 18 per cent, from the United 
Provinces; 17 per cent, from Madras; 13 per cent, 
from Bombay; <10 per cent, from Bihar and Orissa; 
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9 per cent, from the Punjab; 6J per cent, from 
Burma; 5 per cent, from the Central Provinces; 
and 2^ per cent, from Assam. The Committee re- 
commended that contributions should be readjusted 
to this standard percentage by equal increments 
over a period of seven years.”* 

The settlement, however, did not please every- 
body and indeed, it pleased very few. A predomi- 
nantly agricultural province like the Punjab gained 
appreciably by having the whole of the land revenue 
instead of only a part as hitherto, but provinces 
like Bengal and Bombay, with considerable indus- 
tries, were in a fsur less happy position. They pro- 
vided the bulk of the Indian revenue from income 
tax and yet they could not hope for anything except 
a very small fraction of the revenues thus provided. 
Madras, too, had 'special cause of complaint 
against the settlement. By far the heaviest initial 
contribution, namely, 343 lakhs, was demanded from 
her and her people and the Madras Government 
felt this sacrifice very keenly. The Government 
of India under the stress of its own over-riding 
necessity had no alternative but to adhere to 
the Meston Award, and so the Beforms opened with 
what some of the provinces regarded as a crippling 
levy on their revenues. It must be added that ' the 
years immediately following the Meston Settlement 
brought litf-U happiness to the provincial financial 
lepartmento The whole question of the financial 


* India in 1920, pp. 76-77. 
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relations between the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments is now being investigated 
by the Indian Statutory Commission on constitu- 
tional reforms presided over by Sir John Simony 
India pays no tribute to England : nor, on the 
other hand, does she receive any financial aid from 
England in the administration of her concerns. The 
entire coat of the maintenance of the Indian Empi^e^ 
including the cost of the Army is borne by India 
herself. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Indian States. 

lodian States — Their number and character — Fcwers and 
duties of the British Gorernment — Authority of Indian 
States how limited — Doctrine of Lapse — Abandonment 
of the principle — Arrangements in case of failure of heirs 
ef Indian rulers — The Chamber of Princes. 


The expression “India” includes not only the 
territories comprised in British India, that is to say, 
the territories governed by the Crown through the 
Governor- General of India or any officer subordinate 
to him, but, also the territories of Indian Princes 
or Chiefs under the suzerainty of His Majesty. The 
number of Indian State*? is at the present day 
nearly 700. Of these, however, not more than 60 or 
70 are States of major importance; whilst very many 
(particularly in the Bombay Presidency which con- 
tains over half the total number) represent only petty 
chiefs and feudatories. The area and population of 
the Indian States have been given in an earlier part 
of the book which shows that the area of their terri- 
tories is enormous, being more than a third of 
the total area of the Indian peninsula, though the 
population is only a little less than a fourth of the 
total for the whole Indian Empire. Some of the 
more important Indian States may be mentioned 
here. They are Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore, 
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Kashmir and Jammu, Baroda, Gwalior, Indore, 
Udaipur, Jaipur, and Bhopal. These ten States 
contain, between them, two-fifths of the area and 
over half the total population of all the Indian 
States. 

In the ease of every Indian State the British 
Government, as the paramount power — 

(i) exercises exclusive control over the foreign 
relations of the State; 

O'O assumes a general, but limited, responsibility 
for the internal peace of the State; 

{in) assumes a special responsibility for the safety 
and welfare of British subjects resident in the State; 
and 

(iv) requires subordinate co-operation in the task 
of resisting foreign aggression and maintaining in- 
ternal order. 

All the Indian States, on the other hand, in 
virtue of the territorial rights which they possess, 
enjoy some measure of internal sovereignty. Sub- 
ject, in every case, to the reservation of jurisdiction 
over British subjects and over cantonment towns 
in Indian States occupied by British troops, subject 
also to an understanding as to the strength of the 
armed forces which an Indian State may maintain, 
the British Government and the rulers of Indian 
States divide this sovereignty between them “ in 
proportions which differ greatly according to the 
history and importance of the several States, and 
which are regulated by treaties or less formal 
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engagements, partly by aanads or charters, and part- 
ly by usage. The maximum of sovereignty enjoyed 
by any of their rulers is represented by a prince 
like the Nizam of Hyderabad, who coins money, 
taxes his subjects, and inflicts capital punishment 
without appeal. The minimum of sovereignty is 
represented by the lord of a few acres in Kathiawar, 
who enjoys immunity from British taxation, and 
exercises some shadow of judicial authority.” * The 
constitutional position of the Indian States in their 
relations to the Government of India has been 
further emphasised by Lord Beading in his famous 
letter, dated 27th March, 1926, addressed to His 
Exalted Highness, the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

An Indian State has not any international 
existence. It cannot make war. It cannot enter 
into any treaty, engagement, or arrangement 
with any of its neighbours. It cannot initiate 
or maintain diplomatic relations with any 
foreign Power in Europe, Asia or elsewhere. The 
British Government have the power to main- 
tain and it is their duty to maintain peace and 
order in the territories of Indian States. They 
practically give a guarantee to an Indian ruler 
against the risk of being dethroned by insurrec- 
tion; and this involves a similar guarantee to his 
subjects against intolerable misgovernment. The 
supremacy of the British Government over 
all the Indian States in India was declared in 1S77, 


* Ilbert, Goverameat of India, p. 165. 
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in a more emphatic form than it had received before’ 
•by the assumption by Queen Victoria of the title of 
£aisari-Hind, Empress of India. 

Lord Dalhousie had adopted and enforced what 
was called the " doctrine of lapse,” that is, the 
principle that where an Indian prinoe died without a 
natural heir, his territory should lapse, and the 
British Government should take possession of it, 
and no adbpted son should be permitted to succeed. 
This principle was abandoned after the Mutiny of 
1857. On the occasion of that terrible crisis the 
Indian States all remained faithful. Lord Canning 
observed: ” These patches of Native Government 
eerved as a break-water to the storm which would 
otherwise have swept over us in one great wave.” 
Before Lord Canning left India a sanad was issued 
to each of the principal Hindu chiefs, assuring him, 
in the name of the Queen, that on failure of natural 
heirs the British Government would recognise any 
adoption of a successor made by himself or by any 
future chief of the State in accordance with Hindu 
Law or the customs of his race. The Mabomedan 
chiefs received assurances that every form of succes- 
sion allowed by Mabomedan Law to be legitimate 
would be recognised by the Government. From the 
principle thus laid down there has been no departure. 
Where there has been no adoption the British Gov- 
ernment select a successor, and in a case of minority 
they make arrangements for the proper conduct of 
the administration. 
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It should be noted here that the expression 
“ Indian States " does not connote any particular 
form of government. The one characteristic 
feature common to the administrations of these 
States is the personal rule of the princes. The au- 
thors of the MontagU'Ghelmsford Report on consti- 
tutional Reforms have thus described these States : 
“ They are in all stages of development, patriarchal, 
feudal, or more advanced, while in a few States 
are found the beginnings of representative institu- 
tions. The characteristic features of all of them, 
however, including the most advanced, are the 
personal rule of the prince and his control over 
legislation and administration of justice.” 

Along with the inauguration of the Reformed 
Constitution in British India, a Chamber of Princes 
has been established by a Royal Proclamation, dated 
thft 8th I'ftbsnMiy, 1921. ThaChambat aanaiata ai 
‘‘ Members ” and ” Representative Members.” 
The ” Members ” of the Chamber are — 

(i) Rulers of States who enjoyed permanent 
dynastic salutes of 11 guns or over on the 1st Janu- 
ary, 1920; and 

(ii) Eulers of States who exercise su u]l or prac- 
tically full internal powers as in the opinion of the 
Viceroy qualify them for admission to the Chamber. 

The ‘‘ Representative Members ” of the 
Chamber are such Rulers of States not qualified for 
admission under sub-clauses (i) and {ii) above, as 
may be appointed under the Regulations. 
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The Chamber is a deliberative, consultative and 
advisory, but not an executive body. The; following 
extract from His Majesty the King-Emperor’s Pro- 
clamation referred to above clearly explains the 
position and functions of this newly constituted 
Chamber of Princes : — “ In My former Proclamation 
I repeated the assurance given on many occasions 
by My Boyal predecessors and Myself, of My deter- 
mination ever to maintain unimpaired the privileges, ' 
rights and dignities of the Princes of India. The/ 
Princes may rest assured that this pledge remains 
inviolate and inviolable. 1 now authorise My Vice- 
roy to publish the terms of the constitution of the ' 
now Chamber. My Viceroy will take its counsel 
freely in matters relating to the territories of the 
Indian States generally, and in matters that affect 
those territories jointly with British India or with' 
the rest of My Empire. It will have no concern 
with the internal affairs of individual States or their 
Bulers or with the relations of individual States to 
My Government, while the existing rights of the 
States and their freedom of action will be in no way 
prejudiced or impaired. It is My earnest hope 
that the Princes of India will take regular part in 
the deliberations of the Chamber but attendance 
will be a matter of choice, not of constraint, There 
will be no obligation upon any member to record 
his opinion, by vote or otherwise, upon any question 
that may come under discussion; and it is further 
My desire that at the discretion of My Viceroy an 
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opportunity shall be given, to any Prince ^ho has 
not taken a part in the deliberation of the Chamber 
to record his views on any question that the 
Chamber has had under its consideration.” 

The Chamber of Princes was formally inaugu- 
rated on the 8th of February, 1921, by H. R. H. 
the Duke of Connaught. 

In the Chamber of Princes we have, perhaps, one 
of the moat momentous or pregnant of the constitu- 
tional changes which have been recently effected. 
Created for the discussion of matters of common 
interest to the different States, it may not be able 
to exclude from its purview the one topic of supreme 
interest to them all — ^the growth of free institutions 
across their borders. The spread of the movement 
into the States will be watched, views exchanged, 
and competitive schemes of concession designed. 
liB Vne process ieve'iops, we may expect Vnat the 
old arbitrary sway of many of the Princes will be 
tempered by popular assemblies with increasing 
ambitions and powers. " Free from the dynastic 
tradition of formal alliance with Britain, these 
rejuvenated communities will come to find the need 
for closer political relations with the administrations 
in British India. ” * This was also the political 
vision of, the authors of the Montagu -Chelmsford 
report : ‘ ‘ Our conception of the eventual future of 
India is a sisterhood of States, self-governing in all 
matters of purely local or provincial interest. Over 


* llbert and Meston, The New Oonstitntion of Indie. 
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this congeries of States would preside a Central 
Government, increasingly representative of and res- 
ponsible to the people of all of them; dealing with 
matters both internal and external, of common 
interest to the whole of India; and representing the 
interests of all India on equal terms with the self- 
governing units of the British Empire. In this 
picture there is a place also for the Native States. 
It is possible that they too will wish to be associated 
for certain purposes with the organisation of British 
India.” 

The problem of the Indian States and the 
nature and character of their relations with the 
Government of India are now being thoroughly 
examined by the States Enquiry Committee pre- 
sided over by Sir Haroourt Butler. 





